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Being an account of Prince Roland of Frankfort’s Adventures while morally 
freebooting, incognito. 


I.—AN OFFER TO OPEN THE RIVER. 


ONSIDERING the state of the imperial city of Frankfort, 
one would not have expected to find such a gathering as 
was assembled in the Kaiser cellar of the Rheingold drinking 
tavern. Outside in the streets all was turbulence and 
disorder ; a frenzy on the part of the populace, that taxed 
to the utmost the efforts of the city authorities to keep it 
within bounds, and prevent the development of a riot that 
might have resulted in the partial destruction at least of 
this once prosperous city. And, indeed, the inhabitants 

of Frankfort could plead some excuse for their boisterousness. Temporarily, at 
any rate, all business was at a standstill. The skilful mechanics of the town had 
long been out of work, and now to the ranks of the unemployed there had been 
added from time to time clerks and such-like clerical people, expert accountants, 
j ersuasive salesmen and small shopkeepers ; for no one now possessed the money 
to buy more than the bare necessities of life. Yet the warehouses of Frankfort 
were full to overflowing with every kind of store that might have supplied the needs 
of the people, and to the unlearned man it seemed unjust that he and his family 
should be starving, while the granaries were packed with the agricultural produce 
of the south, and huge warehouses were glutted with enough cloth from Frankfort 
and the surrounding districts to clothe ten times the number of tatterdemalions 
who clamoured through the streets. 

The wrath of the people was concentrated against one man, and he the highest 
in the land ; to blame, of course, in a secondary degree, but not the one primarily 
at fault for this deplorable state of things. The Emperor, always indolent, from 
the time he came to the throne, had grown old and crabbed and fat, caring for 
nothing but his flagon of wine that stood continually at his elbow. Laxity of rule 
in the beginning had allowed his nobles to get the upper hand, and now it would 
require a civil war to bring them into subjection again. They, sitting snug in 
their strongholds, with plenty of wine in their cellars, and corn in their bins, cared 
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nothing for the troubles of the city, and, indeed, those who inhabited either bank of 
the Rhine, watching from their elevated castles the main avenue of traffic between 
Frankfort and Cologne, her chief market, had during all that long reign severely 
taxed the merchants conveying their goods down the stream. During 
the last five years, their exactions had become so piratical that finally they had 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg, and now the Rhine was without a boat, 
and Frankfort without a buyer. 

For too long Frankfort had looked to the Emperor, whose business it was to 
keep order in his domain, and at last the merchants, combining to help themselves 
made an effort towards freedom. The result of their combination was a flotilla of 
nearly a hundred boats, which, gathering at Frankfort and Mayence, had proceeded 
together down the river, convoyed by a fleet containing armed men; thus they 
thought to win through to Cologne, and so dispose of their goods. But the robber 
Barons combined also, and hung chains across the river at the Lorely rocks, its 
narrowest part. Realising that this fleet could defeat any single one of them, they 
for once acted in concert, and fell upon the boats when their running against the 
chains threw them into confusion. 

The nobles, and the brigands they led, were seasoned fighters all, while the 
armed men secured by the merchants were mere hirelings, who fled in panic, and 
those that were not cut to pieces by their savage adversaries, became themselves 
marauders on a small scale, scattering throughout the land, for there was little 
use of tramping back to the capital, where already a large portion of the population 
were in the direst straits. 

Not a single bale of goods reached Cologne, for the robbers divided everything 

amongst themselves, not without some petty quarrels, and then sunk the 
boats in the deepest part of the river as a warning to the merchants of Frankfort 
and Mayence not to imagine that the Rhine belonged to them. Meantime, all 
petitions to the Emperor being in vain, the merchants gave up the fight. ‘They 
were a commercial, not a war-like people. They discharged their servants and under- 
lings, and starvation slowly settled down upon the distressed city. 
-*o After the maritime disaster on the Rhine, some of the merchants made a futile 
effort to mend matters, for which their leaders paid dearly. They appealed to the 
seven Electors, finding their petitions to the Emperor were in vain, asking these 
seven noblemen, including the three war-like Archbishops of Cologne, Treves and 
Mayence, to depose the Emperor, which they had power to do, and elect his son in 
his stead. But they overlooked the fact that a majority of the Electors them- 
selves, and probably the Archbishops also, benefited directly or indirectly by the 
piracies on the Rhine, so the answer to this request was the prompt hanging 
of three leading merchants, the imprisonment of a score of others, and a warning 
to the rest that the shoemaker should stick to his last, and leave high politics to 
those born to rule. This misguided effort caused the three Archbishops to arrest 
Prince Roland, the Emperor’s only son, and incarcerate him in Ehrenfels, the 
strong castle on the Rhine belonging to the Archbishop of Mayence, who was thus 
made custodian of the young man, and responsible to his brother prelates of 
Cologne and Treves for the safe keeping of the Prince. The Archbishops, as has 
been said, were too well satisfied with the weak administration then established 
at Frankfort to wish a change, so the lad was removed from the capital, that the 
citizens of Frankfort might be under no temptation to place him at their head, 
and endeavour to overturn the existing order of things. 

This being the state of affairs in Frankfort, with everyone gloomy and a 
majority starving, it was little wonder that the main cellar of the Rheingold tavern 

hould be empty, although when times were good it was difficult to find a seat there 








‘** GIVE ME A WEEK,’ CRIED ROLAND, ‘ AND I WILL MAKE AN EFFORT TO GET ENOUGH GOLD To 
SETTLE THE BILL AT ANY RATE, WITH PERHAPS SOMETHING OVER FOR EACH OF OUR POCKETS.’ ” 


after the sun went down. But in the smaller Kaiser cellar there sat along each side 
of the single long table young men numbering a score, who ate black bread and 
drank Rhine wine, to the roaring of song and the telling of story. They formed a 
close coterie, and admitted no stranger to their circle if there was one dissenting 
voice against his acceptance. Yet,in spite of this exclusiveness, there was not a 
drop of noble blood in the company. They did, however, belong to the aristocracy 
of craftsmen ; metal workers for the most part, ingenious artificers in iron, beaters 
of copper, fashioners of gold and silver. Glorious blacksmiths they called them- 
selves, but now, like everyone else, with nothing todo. In spite of their city living, 
they were all stalwart, well-set-up young men, and, indeed, the swinging of hammers 
is good exercise for the muscles, and in those turbulent days, a youth who could 
not take care of himself with his stick or his fists was like to fare ill if he ventured 
forth after nightfall. 

This, indeed, had been the chief reason for the forming of their guild, and if 
one of their number was set upon, the secret call of the organisation shouted, aloud 
brought instant help if any of the members were within hearing. Belonging neither 
to the military nor the aristocracy; they were not allowed to wear swords, and to 
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obtain this privilege was one of the objects of their organisation. _Indeed, among 
their number were three of the most expert sword makers in all Germany, and each 
member of the Guild secretly possessed a weapon of the best, although he risked 
his neck if he carried it abroad with him. 

It was these three sword makers who had been instrumental in introducing 
to their order the man who was now their leader. This youth had come to one 
of them with ideas concerning the proper construction of a sword and the balancing 
of it, so that it hung easily in the hand as if it were a part of the forearm. As a 
usual thing the expert has small patience with the theories of an amateur ; but 
this young fellow, whose ambition it appeared to be to invent a sword, proved to 
possess such intimate knowledge of the weapon as it was used, not only in Germany, 
but also in France and Italy, that the sword maker introduced him to his two fellow 
craftsmen at other shops, and they, learning that although, as he laughingly said, 
he was not allowed to wear a sword, he could wield it with a precision that was little 
short of marvellous, the Guild gave permission for this stranger to be a guest at 
one of their weekly meetings at the Kaiser cellar, where he exhibited his wonderful 
skill. 

Not one of them, nor, indeed, all of them together, stood any chance when 
confronting him. They clamoured to be taught, offering good money for the 
lessons, believing that if they acquired but a tithe of his excellence with the blade 
they might venture to wear it at night, and let their skill save them from capture. 
But the young fellow refused their money, and somewhat haughtily declined the 
role of fencing master, whereupon they unanimously elected him a member of 
the coterie, waiving for this one occasion the rule which forbade the choice of any 
but a metal worker. When the stranger accepted the election, he was informed that 
it was the duty of each member to come to the aid of his brethren when required 
and they therefore requested him to teach them swordsmanship. Roland, with 
a laugh, seeing how he had been trapped, as it were, with his own consent, acceded 
to the universal wish, and before a year had passed his twenty comrades were 
probably the leading swordsmen in the city of Frankfort. 

Shortly after the disaster to the merchants’ fleet at the Lorely, Roland dis- 
appeared without a word of farewell to those who had come to think so highly of 
him. He had been extremely reticent regarding his profession, if he had one, and 
no one knew where he lodged. It was feared that he had been taken by the 
authorities with the sword in his possession, for he was more reckless than any of 
the others in the carrying of the weapon. One night, however, he reappeared, 
and took his seat at the head of the table as if nothing had happened. Evidently 
he had travelled far and on foot, for his clothes were dusty and the worse for wear. 
He refused to give any account of himself, but admitted that he was hungry, thirsty, 
and in need of money. 

His hunger and thirst were speedily satisfied, but the money scarcity was not 
so easily remedied. Allofthe score were out of employment, with the exception of 
the three sword makers, whose trade the uncertainty of the times had augmented 
rather than diminished. To cheer up Roland, who was a young fellow of unquench- 
able geniality, they elected him to the empty honour of being their leader, Kurzbold’s 
term of office having ended. 

The Guild met every night now, instead of once a week, and it may be shrewdly 
suspected that the collation of black bread and sausage formed the sole meal of the 
day for many of them. Nevertheless, their hilarity was undiminished, and the 
rafters rang with song and laugh, and echoed also maledictions upon a supine 
Government and on the rapacious Rhine lords. But the bestowal of even black 
bread and the least expensive of wine could not continue indefinitely. They owed 
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a bill to the landlord, upon which that worthy, patient as he had proved himself, 
always hoping for better times, wished for, at least, something on account. All his 
other customers had deserted him, and if they drank at all, chose some place where 
the wine was thin and cheap. The landlord held out bravely for three months 
after Roland was elected president, then, bemoaning his fate, he informed the 
Guild that he would be compelled to close the Rheingold tavern. 

“‘ Give me a week ! ” cried Roland, rising in his place at the head of the table, 
“and I will make an effort to get gold enough to settle the bill, with perhaps something 
over for each of our pockets.” 

This promise brought forth applause and a rattle of flagons on the table, so 
palpably empty that the ever-hopeful landlord proceeded forthwith to fill them. 

“‘ There is one proviso,” said Roland, as they drank his health in the wine 
his offer had produced. ‘“ To get this money I must do something for it. I have 
a plan in mind which it would be premature to disclose. If it succeeds, none of 
you will ever need to bend back over a workman’s bench again, or to hammer 
metal except for your own pleasure. But acting alone I am powerless, so I must 
receive your promise that you will stand by any pledge I make on your behalf, 
and that you will follow me into whatever danger I choose to lead you.” 

There was a great uproar at this, and a boisterous consent. 

“This day week, then,” said Roland, as he strapped his sword to his side, 
threw his cloak over his shoulders, so that it completely concealed the forbidden 
weapon, waved his hand to his cheering comrades, and went out into the night. 

The cellar steps ascended, the young man stood in the narrow street as if 
‘hesitating what to do. Faintly there came to him the sound of singing from the 
cellar he had quitted, and he smiled slightly as he listened to the rousing chorus 
he knew so well. From the direction of the Palace a more sinister echo floated on 
the night air; the unmistakable howl of anger, pain and terror; the noise that a 
pursued and stricken mob makes when driven by soldiers. The populace had 
evidently been engaged in the futile and dangerous task of demonstrating and 
proclaiming its hunger, and the authorities were scattering it; keeping it ever 
on the move. 

It was still early, not yet ten o’clock, and a full moon shone over the city, 
unlighted otherwise. Drawing his cloak closer about him, Roland walked rapidly 
in an opposite direction to that from which the tumult of the rabble came, until 
he arrived at the wide Fahrgasse, a street running north and south, its southern 
end terminating at the old bridge. It was along this thoroughfare that the wealthiest 
merchants of Frankfort lived. 

Roland turned, and proceeded slowly towards the river critically examining 
the tall, picturesque buildings on either hand, cogitating the question which of 
them would best answer his purpose. They all seemed uninviting enough, for 
their windows were dark, most of them tightly shuttered, and indeed, the thorough- 
fare looked like a street of the dead, the deserted appearance enhanced, rather 
than relieved, by the white moonlight lying on its cobblestones. 

Nearing the bridge, he discovered one stout door ajar, and behind it shone 
the yellow glow of alamp. He paused before it, and examined critically the facade 
of the house, which, with its quiet, dignified architectural beauty, seemed the abode 
of wealth. Although the shutters were closed, his intent inspection revealed thin 
shafts of light from the chinks, and he surmised that some sort of an assemblage 
was in progress, probably a secret convention, the members of which entered 
unannounced and left the door ajar ready for the next comer. 

For a moment he thought of venturing in, but remembering his mission required 
theconvincing of one man rather than the persuasion of a group, he forbore, but 
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noted in his mind the position and 
designation of the house, resolving to 
select this building as the theatre of 
his first effort and return to it next 
morning. It would serve his purpose 
as well as another. 

Roland’s attention was then sud- 
denly directed to his own position, 
standing in the bright moonlight, for 
there swung round from the river road, 
into the Fahrgasse, a small and silent 
company, who marched as one man. 
The moon was shining almost directly 
up the street and the houses in the 
west stood in its radiance, while those 
in the east were still in the shadow. 
Roland pressed himself back against the 
darkened wall to his left, near the par- 
tially opened door ; between it and the 
river. The silent procession advanced 
to the door ajar and there paused, form- 
ing their ranks into two lines, thus 
making a passage for a tall, fine look- 
ing bearded man, who walked to the 
threshold, then turned and raised his 
bonnet in salute. U. 

“My friends,” he said, “ this is 
kind of you, and although I have been 
silent, I ask you tobelievethat I deeply 
appreciate your welcome escort. And 
now, enter with me, and we will drink 
a stoup of wine together, to the sombre 
toast, ‘ God save our stricken city!’” 

“No, no! Herr Goebel. To-night 
is sacred. We have seen you safely to 
your waiting family, and at that reunion 
there should be no intruders. But to-morrow night, if you will have us, we will 
drink to the city and to your own good health, Herr Goebel.” 

This sentiment was applauded by all, and the merchant, seeing that they would 
not accept his present invitation, bowed in acquiescence, and bade them all good- 
night. When the door closed the delegation separated into units and each went 
his own way. Roland, stepping out of the shadow, accosted the rearmost man. 

“ Pardon, mein Herr,” he said, “ but may I ask what ceremony is this in 
which you have been taking part ? ” 

The person accosted looked with some alarm at his questioner, but the moon- 
light revealed a face singularly gentle and winning ; a face that in spite of its youth 
inspired confidence. The tones, too, were very persuasive and seemed devoid 
even of the offence of curiosity. 

“Tis no ceremony at all,” said the delegate, “ but merely the return home 
of our friend, Herr Goebel.” 

** Has he been on a journey then; ” 


a THE AGED SERVITOR SHOWED ROLAND OUT 
INTO THE FAHRGASSE.” 
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“ Sir, you are very young, and probably unacquainted with Frankfort.” 

“ T have lived here all my life,” said Roland. “I am a native of Frankfort.” 

“In that case,” replied the other, “ you show yourself amazingly ignorant 
of its concerns, otherwise you would know that Herr Goebel is one of the leading 
merchants of the city, a man honourable, enlightened and energetic ; an example 
to us all, and one esteemed alike by noble or peasant. We honour ourselves in 
honouring him.” 

“Herr Goebel should be proud of such commendation, mein Herr, coming, 
as I judge it to come, from one to whom the words you have used might also be 
applied.” 

The merchant bowed gravely at this compliment, but made no comment upon 
it, one way or another. 

*“* Pardon my further curiosity,” continued the young man, “ but from whence 
does Herr-Goebel return ? ” 

“* He comes from prison,” said the other. “ He made the mistake of thinking 
that our young Prince would make a better ruler than his father, our Emperor, 
and but that the Archbishops feared a riot if they went to extremes, Herr Goebel 
ran great danger of losing his life rather than his liberty.” 

“* What you say, mein Herr, interests me very much, and I thank you for your 
courtesy. My excuse for questioning you is this. I am moved by a desire to enter 
the employ of such a man as Herr Goebel, and it is my purpose to call upon him 
to-morrow, if you think he would be good enough to receive me.” 

“ He will doubtless receive you,” replied the other, “ but I am certain your 
mission will fail. At the present moment none of us are engaging clerks, however 
competent they may be. Ignorant though you are of civic affairs, you must be 
aware that all business is at a standstill in Frankfort. Although Herr Goebel 
has said nothing about it, I learn from an unquestionable source that he himself 
is keeping from starvation all his former employees, so I know he would not take 
on further obligation to a stranger.” 

“TI am well acquainted with the position of affairs, and it is to suggest a 
yemedy that I desire speech with Herr Goebel. I have not the privilege of 
acquaintance with any merchant in this city, so my object in accosting you was to 
learn, if possible, how I might obtain an introduction to the merchant that would 
ensure his receiving me, and gain a hearing when once I had been admitted to his 
house.” 

If Roland expected the stranger to volunteer such introduction, he quite 
underestimated the caution of a Frankfort merchant. 

“ As I said before, you will meet with no difficulty so far as entrance to the 
house is concerned. May I take it that you yourself understand the art of writing.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Roland. 

“Then indite your own letter of introduction. Say that you have evolved a 
plan for the redemption of affairs, and Herr Goebel will receive you without demur. 
He will listen patiently, and give you a definite decision regarding the feasibility 
of your project. And now, good sir, my way lies to the left. I wish you success, 
and bid you good-night.” 

The stranger left Roland standing at the intersection of two streets, one of 
which led to the Saalhof. They had been approaching the Romerberg or market- 
place, the centre of Frankfort, when the merchant had so suddenly ended the con- 
versation and turned aside. Roland remembered that no Jew was allowed to 
set foot in the Romerberg, and he now surmised the nationality of his late com- 
panion. The youth proceeded alone through the Romerberg, and down directly 
to the river, reaching the spot where the huge Saalhof faced its flood. Roland 

(Continued on page following Idlers’ Club.) 
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THE CONNAUGHT MAN’S GOAT 


By J. C. Smytu 
Illustrated by W. Matthews 


* (ieee M afeard you’re improving backwards, sorr, like 
the Connaught man’s goat,” said Andy. 

Mr. Andrew Blake had called, ostensibly, 
to give me my lesson in Irish, but really for the 
chat and smoke so dear to most old men— 
especially Irishmen. This is one way I had of 
passing rainy afternoons during my sojourn in 
: uJ Ballyross on an alleged holiday. 

We had arrived at a perfect if silent understanding. We both 
knew that I should never master the beautiful elusive Erse, but we 
kept up the pretence of study as an excuse to sit in front of a cheery 
fire with pipes in our hands and other creature comforts at our elbows. 

“The Connaught man’s goat,” I said. “Tell me, Andy, how did 
the Connaught man’s goat improve backwards? Even in this land of 
potatoes and paradoxes, I can hardly believe 

“‘ But this is true, sorr. I had it from my father’s two lips—rest 
his soul!” said Andy piously. 

Coaxing a story from Andy was like drawing a cork out of a bottle 
(with which it was often contemporaneous), and a certain amount of 
diplomatic humouring was necessary. “ Before thim things,” he went 
on, pointing out of the window to a motor-car that was hammering 
away in front of what courtesy and the proprietor called an “ hotel.” 

“ An automobile,” I suggested. 

“Yis,” said he. “‘ Before thim an’ steam engines wor thought av, 
there used to be plinty av the Good People in Ireland.” He took the 
proffered cigar with a “ Thank ye kindly, sorr,” crumbled it to shreds, 
and slowly filled his “‘ dudheen.” 

“ And the goat ?” said I, tentatively. 

*‘ Shure anny baste that improves, ginerally gets bigger an’ fatter,” 
said Andy. 

“ Obviously,” said I encouragingly. 

** But it’s not a depindable rule, as the histhory I’m goin’ to relate 
shows,” said Andy, pulling slowly and feelingly at his pipe. ‘“ Onced 
upon a time, there used to live a twisted, crumpled ould man by the 
name av Con, an’ by the same token, he was king av that part av Ireland 
that’s now called. Connaught after him. There was niver a house 
between the back dure av his castle an’ New York, an’ thim between his 
front gate an’ Dublin, belonged by turns to him an’ the King av Leinster. 
But he was an avariches ould bhoy, was Con, an’ he spint his nights 
dramin’ an’ his days schamin’ about money, an’ he was niver contint 


wid annything or annybody. 
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“One day a beggarman dropped in for a bite an’ sup an’ a crack 
wid the king, for there wor no newspapers in thim days an’ whiniver a 
stranger kem to a place he was thrated wid consideration an’ not sint 
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to break stones—the way they do now wid the 
crathurs. 

“ Well, they sat up smokin’ an’ convarsin’, 
for the king was anxious to larn all the news, an’ 
whin he hard that the very dust behind the 
dures in the palaces av the other kings av Ireland 


—— 


was rale goold dust his eyes glistened an’ his 
mouth wathered for envy. After a bit he got 
angry, for he thought the beggarman was 
mebbe comparin’ disfavourably the ould ruin av 
a castle they wor sittin’ in, wid the other grand 
castles he was used to visit, an’ so he sez as 
cross as two sticks. 

“* Bad cess to ye for disturbin’ my pace av mind!” sez he. ‘If 

ye’d tell me how I cud lay my hands on some av that same goold; ye’d 

be talkin’, my dacent man,’ sez he. 

“* Shure, your Majestay,’ sez the beggarman, ‘It’s not goold ye’d 
be afther wantin’ ?’ 

*“* Ye’ve named it,’ obsarves the king. 

“<Tt’s a mighty quare thing,’ sez the beggarman more to himself 
nor to annyone else, ‘ that wheriver I set my fut, I hear the same ould 
lamint ; in the king’s castle an’ the pisant’s pratie patch, iveryone is 
afflicted the same way. I offen’ think,’ sez he, ‘ that a lump av goold 
is like a woman. It’s av a soft impressionable nature, an’ can stand a 
dale av batin, an’ it’s the betther av it,’ sez he; ‘ but if iver it gets 
the upper hand av a man, it lades him to sartin desthruction,’ sez he. 

“* Tm a widdy man myself,’ sez the king, ‘ twice over, an’ I’m not 
aisy to lade,’ sez he. 

““* You wudn’t be anny more contint, if it snowed pound notes on 
ye,’ sez the beggarman. ‘Look at the king av Munster now. Iver 
since his relations an’ friends found out that he’d come by all that money, 
why, ‘he can’t kape thim off him wid a pitchfork, they’re so aiger to 
show their affection.’ 

“* Tm a coorse man myself,’ sez the king, ‘ whin it comes to talkin’ 
wid relations,’ sez he, ‘an’ I only wish I cud see a few wheelbarrows 
av goold comin’ constant an’ study,’ sez he, ‘into my front dhrawin’- 
room,’ sez he. 

“* Think av your health,’ sez the beggarman. ‘The kings av 
Ulster an’ Leinster have grown complately cross-eyed watchin’ aich 
— an’ their timpers are broken wid sittin’ up an’ addin’ up,’ 
sez he. 
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’'m not a delekit man myself,’ sez King Con, thoughtfully, 
‘an’ anny man that cud get away wid some av my money, wud arn 
it,’ sez he. 

“* Well,’ sez the beggarman, ‘if I thought you’d make good use 
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‘“** PROM THE GOOD PEOPLE,’ SEZ THE BEGGARMAN.” 


av it, I’d show ye how to get as much goold as ye cud shake a stick 
at,’ sez he. 

“* Arrah! go “long wid ye,’ sez King Con. ‘If ye knew that, it’s 
a millyunaire ye’d be yourself.’ 

**¢ Indade thin an’ I wud not,’ sez the beggarman. ‘I’ve a hape 
betther sinse. Haven’t I got my ould thick cloak to kape me warm 
an’ lashins an’ lavins av the best av atin’ an’ dhrinkin’ iverywhere I go.’ 

“¢Thrue for you, avick,’ sez the king. ‘ Barrin’ the.chance av 
bein’ murdhered by robbers or aten by the wolves, you lade a paceful, 
uneventful life, but it’s different wid me. I’ve got a position to kape 
up.an’ childher an’ cattle to rair, an’,’ sez he, pointedly, ‘ I’m a lone 
man these days an’ have nobody to argue wid.’ 

**<Shure the last queen is only dead a fortnight, your Majesty, 
sez the beggarman. ‘ Ye wudn’t be thinkin’ av marryin’ so soon, 


before Aisther, annyway.’ 

** ¢ She’s as dead now as iver she’ll be,’ sez the king stiffly, ‘ an I’ve 
got to attind to State matters, an’ the Palace wants thatchin’,’ sez he, 
‘an’ I nade help. Tell me,’ sez he, confidential like, ‘ how did the other 
bhoys get all their money? They cudn’t come by it right,’ sez he, 
‘now that the price av pigs is what it is.’ 

“** Aisy enough,’ sez the beggarman. 
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** Spake out,’ sez the king. ‘ There’s no one listenin’.’ 

“* From the Good People,’ sez the beggarman. 

“What !’” roars the king. 

“To cut a long story short, the beggarman 

ups and tells what iverybody in Ireland knows now. 

“Tf iver ye find a leprechawn, sorr, all ye have 

to do is to kape your eye study on him, an’ ye can 

make him give ye annythin’ ye’ve a mind to ax him 

for; but he’ll thry all manner av thricks to make 

ye look another way, an’ thin’ he’ll vanish out av 

sight wid a laugh for havin’ thricked you. The 

next mornin’ the beggarman wint off as happy as 

ee anny king, an’ the king strolled out to the Fairy 
ANDY. Glen. He dandered up an’ down all day lookin’ for 
a leprechawn, an’ at last he sat down to rest ona 

hape of dhry leaves an’ fell aslape. 

‘““He was awakened by a tick-tack, tick-tack, an’ he looked up 
widout movin’ an’ saw right fornenst him a little ould man wid a red 
cap an’ a green coat. He was hammerin’ away for dear life at a pair 
av brogues that he hild between his knees, an’ he was the quarest wee 
crathur ye can imagine. The king bids him the time av day civilly 
enough, but widout movin’ an eyelash. 

“At the sound av his voice, the leprechawn drops his hammer 
an’ stares up at the king wid a sour look on his face. 

“** Bad luck take ye this night, King Con!’ sez he bitterly. 

“** Good luck to you!’ sez King Con, politely, ‘an’ may naythur 
av us be right!’ sez he. 

“The little ould cobbler scowled wid rage, an’ he shouts suddenly : 

“** Look out! There’s a wolf behind you!’ 

““*T know,’ sez King Con, regardin’ him studily wid a stony un- 
sympathetic expression that he kept for Monday mornin’s whin he wint 
round for the rint. 

“** ’m aware av the fact,’ sez he, coldly. ‘He’s my wolf,’ sez he, 
‘an’ this is my glen, an’ I beg lave to inform ye that you’re threspassin’ 
sez he. ‘Can’t ye see the boord to that effect ?’ sez he, harshly, an’ 
thin he stopped, for he remembered he was 
forgettin’ what he’d come for. 

“ *Tt’s a bit av a favour I wud be axin’ from 
ye,’ sez he, in a plisant voice, ‘an’ I’d be morti- 
ally obliged to ye,’ he sez, ‘ if you’d sind up a 
cart-load av goold bars to the back dure av 
the castle. Make thim a convaynient size for 
handlin’,’ sez he, ‘ for I’li take thim in myself, 
sez he. 

“* You're aisy to satisfy,’ sez the wee 
cobbler, ‘but misfortunately we’re run clane out av goold for 
the prisint,’ sez he. ‘ We’re givin’ it all away to your betthers,’ 
sez he. 
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“** My betthers!’ sez the king, bridlin’. ‘An’ if I may make so 
bould, who may they be ?’ sez he. 

“‘* Thim sheep stalin’, horse thavin’, cattle-liftin’ blayguards, the 
kings av Ulster, pypge-vzg 
Leinster, an’ Mun- B% 
ster,” sez the 
leprechawn, grin- FReee7S 
ning plisantly. 

oe B y m y 
sowl,’ sez the king, 
‘if ’d time, Id 
tache ye manners, 
but my eyes are 
achin’ wid the ugly 
sight av ye. Hurry 
up an’ give me a 
hundred Kerry BR 
cows,’ sez he. LF 

“He was 
thinkin’ it was just ia 
as well not to have 
a lot av goold lyin’ 
about the castle. 
‘We're out av 
Kerry cows en- 
tirely,’ sez the leprechawn, provokingly. 

“‘* Bad scran to ye!’ sez the king. ‘What have ye got anyhow? 
I’ll take my custom from ye, so I will, if ye can’t thrate me betther,’ 
sez he. 

“** How wud a goat do for ye?’ sez the dwarf slyly. 

“*¢ Tf it’s the right kind, it will do well enough,’ sez the king. ‘ I’m 
not onraisonable,’ sez he. 

“* What kind is that ?’ sez the leprechawn. 

“** Well,’ sez the king, thinkin’ hard, ‘the milk av it must taste 
aqual to the milk av a good Kerry cow, an’ it must niver run dhry 
morn, noon, or night, and it must be the biggest goat in the Four Pro- 
vinces an’ a tractable growin’ baste an’—an’—O yis! It mustn’t ate 
annything,’ he sez, careful not to miss a single good point. 

“¢ Ye’ll find it in the byre whin ye rache home,’ sez the dwarf, an’ 
wid that he vanished. 

** Now the king was quare an’ plazed wid himself for dhrivin’ such a 
good bargain, an’ he wint back to the castle whistlin’ wid good humour. 
He looked in at the byre on his way, an’ there shure enough was the 
goat, an’ a monsther it was widout doubt. It was higher nor two Irish 
elks, an’ they wor the grand bastes in thim times, an’ it had a baird 
the height of a man, an’ its horns stuck out through the thatch like 
the masts av a ship. The king gave it out that he’d bought it from a 
sailor just come from America, so as the nabours wudn’t be talkin’. 
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“ He set all the strongest bhoys in turns, milkin’ it as hard as they 
cud go, day an’ night, an’ they filled’all the pots an’ pans an’ barrels 
in’ churns an’ crocks, an’ made butther an’ cheese galore; an’ this is 
what began“the Irish butther thrade, an’ the 
same is famous to this day. 

* But the king wid all his smartness had 
forgotten to say which way the baste had to 
grow , for some things grow straight like rushes 
or crooked like the horns of a ram, or they can 
grow up like childer or grow down like a cow’s 
tail; an’ so the Good People for divilment made 
the goat grow smaller, instead of bigger as the 
king expected. At first he was plazed to see it 
gettin’ a more convaynient size, an’ he sez to himself, 

““* The crathur’s improvin’,’ sez he, ‘ for it’s growin’ backwards, 
an’ bedad, that’s the way I want it to improve, for a baste is much 
aisier to milk whin ye can do it widout a ladder,’ sez he. 

“But ivery mornin whin he kem to look at the goat, he found it 
was smaller than it was the day before, an’ he wondered whin it wud 
stop improvin’ backwards. He was the richest king in all Ireland by 
this time, wid sendin’ the fresh butther all over the world, but he wasn’t 
contint, an’ one day in his timper, he bate the poor dumb baste just 
because it wasn’t givin’ as much milk as it used to give. 

“ That was the onlucky day for him. :* ¢. +' 

“The goat"commenced to ‘ maa’ as if it was bein’ kilt, an’ ivery 
time the king kem near an’ opened his mouth to spake, the baste wud 
let out a roar that wud frigh ten the dead. 

“It was only about as big as an elephant by this time, but before 
long it was only the size of a horse, an’ thin it grew to the size of a Kerry 
cow, an’ thin it bekem no bigger nor a wolf-hound—in thim days the 
Irish wolf-hounds wor as heavy as Cushendal ponies, an’ higher. The 
king hoped it wud stop whin it rached the goat size, but not a bit av it. 
After a while it was only the size av a hare, an I tell ye it was the divil 
to milk, for it was impossible to get a halther to fit it for more than a 
day at atime. Then it grew to the size av a kitten, then a mouse, an 
thin a fly, an’ thin it disappeared entirely—that is, all but the ‘ maa.’ 

“The king grew madder an’ madder, for besides havin’ to put up 
wid the loss av the milk, the little baste used to tormint the sowl out 
av him by hidin’ in his baird or his hair or somewhere about him, an’ 
whiniver the king commenced to spake, the fairy goat wud bellow out 
‘maa’ like ten big billy goats, an’ the king just had to put up wid it. 

“One day an ambassador from the king av Munster kem to see 
about some butther, an’ whin he was showed into the throne room, 
he bowed respectfully an’ sez, ‘God save ye, King Con!’ 

“Maa, Maa!’ sez the goat, complately dhrowning the king’s 
voice. ie ; 

“The ambassador thought av coorse, it insultin’ him, the, king 
was, an’ this near brought on a terrible war because the people were 
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““ BUT JUST AS HE’S CAUGHT SIGHT AV ONE, THE DIVIL’S IMP AV A GOAT HAS GIVEN 
THE ALARM.” 
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very sinsitive in thim days. Throubles began to fall thick an’ fast on 
the king. He kem to lose ivery penny he had saved an’ arned an’ got 
in other ways, for it turned out that ivery mother’s son or daughter 
that had aten his butter or cheese commenced to 
feel the effects of the fairy milk it was made from. 
The men began to sprout horns, an’ the women 
showed signs of bairds, so they druv the king from 
his palace, an’ he wandered up an’ down the 
counthry side in great disthress. He was near de- 
mented for want av slape, but whiniver he’d close 
an’ eye night or morning, the goat wud open her 
mouth an’ let out a roar right into the king’s ear 
that nearly sint him out av his siven sinses. Many’s 
the time he wint off to the Fairy Glen in the hopes 
av seein’ another leprechawn so as to talk the matter 
over wid him, but just as he’s caught sight av one, the 
divil’s imp av a goat has given the alarm, so he’s 
had all his waitin’ for nothin’. An’ if iver he wrote 
anny av his few friends for thim to thry an’ help him, 
the goat, bein’ able to rade Irish, av coorse knew 
what was in the letter an’ conthrived to spoil his plans someway 
or other wid the help av the fairies. 

“ Well, one day whin he was about dead bate, who comes thrampin’ 
down the road but the beggarman. 

“*The top av the morn to ye,’ sez he, to the king, not knowin’ 
him in his rags. 

“** Maa, maa!’ blared the goat. 

“*]T ax your pardon,’ sez he, ‘ but I didn’t quite catch the last 
word, nor the first one nayther,’ sez he. 

*‘ An’ thin like a flash, he recognised the king, tho’ he was quare 
an’ changed. ‘ Faith, it’s the Ould. Bhoy himself has got ye!’ sez 
the beggarman. 

He thought for a minute, an’ the king said niver a word, but waited 
wid hope in his heart. 

* At last he slaps the king on the back, an he sez— 

“ ¢ By this an’ by that, I'll cure ye, my bouchal, for I do be thinkin’ 
I know what’s the matter wid ye!’ 

“ The king didn’t spake. 

“Then the beggarman sez slowly to the king: 

** * Discoorsiamibus in Latinibus ?’ 

“* We, we,’ replies the king, laughin’ for the first time that year. 
An’ so they convarsed wid freedom, for the beggarman knew that nayther 
the divil nor the fairies undherstood Latin, an’ whiniver the goat inter- 
rupted on.chance, the beggarman gave the king a bit av chalk to writc 
wid, an’ so he got to know the whole story from beginnin’ to end. 

“ Well, sorr, they contrived’a plan for one or other av thim to 
catch a leprechawn, because the goat cudn’t go wid both av thim, an’ 
they set off in opposite directions to aich other, an’ a day or two afther, 
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the beggarman came upon a leprechawn an’ got him to lift the charm 
off the king an’ reverse all the harm done by the fairy goat. The king 
thin wint back to his castle an’ ruled wisely an’ kindly, for he tuk his 
lesson to heart an’ when he died at a ripe ould age, iverybody spoke 
av him as Good King Con av Connaught. 

“The beggarman cud have been prime minister, but it wasn’t to 
his taste at all, but he an’ the king to the end av their days wor iver 
the great friends, an’ there was always the sup an’ smoke for him whin- 
iver he called at the castle. 

“So that’s the end of the histhory, sorr; if the morra is wet Pll 
drop in an give ye another lesson in Irish.” 


Triolets 
By L. M. Over 


The daylight fades when you are far, 
My hopes and dreams are blighted. 
For light and joyfulness you are, 
The daylight fades when you are far, 
To blackest night, without one star 
Of hope, my heart’s benighted. 
The daylight fades when you are far, 
My hopes and dreams are blighted. 


The sunshine floods, when you are here, 
The world, and sets it dancing. 


And myriad birds sing loud and clear, 


The sunshine floods, when you are here, 


My heart with joy ; to feel you near 
To me is bliss entrancing. 
The sunshine floods, when you are bere, 


The world, and sets it dancing. 








ILLUSTRATED BY 
L.A. BRiGHTwELL. 


—~“~, N England romance gathers round the bird; lark, dove, 
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robin, and even godless sparrow are idealized, emblematic 
of virtue or charm. In Australia, not sentiment, but 
cynicism is represented by the fow! of the air. All that is 
black and callous in life here finds fitting embodiment. 
When it is remembered that to a mere handful of about 
one hundred and fifty mammals there are between six 
and seven hundred species of birds (five hundred of them 
peculiar to Australia) it is easy to see that the attitude of 
the Bird to Man himself, and life in general, is of some 
psychological importance. Who knows if these feathered 
denizens had cultivated a more kindly view of human life 
but what the Bush would seem less the haunt of invisible 
demons than it is at present ? 

As it is, the out-back wanderer 
finds no such sentimental consolation 
from the air as is customary in England. The 
miaou of the Cat bird (recalling city roofs), the 
jeer of the Kook Abuira, the sudden bang of the 
Rifle-bird firing his non-existent gun, take the 
place of cooing dove and singing lark. The 
Australian bird does everything except sing—he 
shoots, cracks stockwhips, and rings bells like any [ 
Suffragette. It is an excellent variety entertain- 
ment that he gives, but never by any chance a 
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should prefer to place Australian a “The Anarchistic 
birds under three orders—pesSi- / epee Frigate Bird 


ists. 

we have very many. On 

the other side, we might, 

indeed, put the Twenty- 

eight Bird, so called because 

it so frequently calls for 

this number of something 

—presumably Dreadnoughts. 

The Frigate Birds, however, 

have strongly anti-patriotic, 

if not probably anarchist 

sentiments, for they never 

see the British pennon 

floating from a mast but 

what they attempt to tear it to rags. 

Nothing in the way of sails or other 

material seems to tempt them as does the ap- 

pearance of that victorious pennon, at sight of which 

this Possibly Germanic-minded fowl ‘s alleged to scream 

with rage. The Laughing Jackass is probably of the" 

same nature, though he has no opportunities of displaying: \this trend. 
He is a dark, huge-beaked bird, a cross between a raven and a night- 
mare. His name, jackass, by the way, does not connect him with 
the quadruped, being the corruption of an old French word for 
“to giggle.” He is an inland bird, fond of human society, and 
is said to laugh his loudest when he sees an accident or listens to 
lovers’ vows. The Australian Edwin has certainly reason to complain 
when these scoffing cacchinations give an interrogation point to 
his vows of constancy. At other times, he laughs according 
to the clock; he has been called, indeed, the settler’s clock, having 
morning and evening hours for his Jovian mirth. Against this feathered 
pessimist and agnostic, we must range the “ Apostle Birds,” blue-winged, 
pink-breasted, so called because they always fly in flocks of twelve— 
imaginative persons affirm in the form of a cross ; but the Apostle Birds 
are very rarely seen, for which reason presumably it is considered lucky 


7] —-. — ae to behold them. 
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their time singing and 
dancing like the beasts that 
perish.” So runs the 
moral comment in a certain 
religiously-written history 
of the Commonwealth’s 
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THE NATIVE COMPANION BIRD WALTZ. 


early days. So far as the latter art is concerned, non-human 
inhabitants are not altogether guiltless. What impulse is it, cynical 
or otherwise, that sets the Native Companion (an amiable-looking crane) 
a-circling and a-prancing in a rude ¢kind of quadrille, waltzing around, 
and even, it is alleged, doing the “ visiting” figure, as one lady said, 


* quite like a Christian.” It is true that he does not dance the quadrilles 


well, but then nobody ever does, so even in that he 
is smart and up to date. Yet is there no imitation, 
for, indeed, he was following the Terpsichorean art 
before waltz or quadrille had been invented. He 
is modest of his achievements, however, nervous of 
criticism, his custom being to rise in the air with 
his toes pointing downward the instant human foot 
invades his bush ball-room ! 

It is towards each other, as well as towards 
the human friend-enemy that Australia’s feathered 
inhabitants display their irremediable cynicism. In 
their domestic policy there is the same tendency to 
wild outbursts of flippancy. Thus Mrs. Penguin, 
when she thinks it is her husband’s turn to sit on 
the egg, bowls it along to him as if it were a foot- 
ball ; fortunately the youngsters fare no worse for this 
early acquaintanceship with the world’s vicissitudes. 
Father Emu _ goes somewhat further than Mrs. 
Penguin, for he inclines to eat his unhatched offspring 
until Mrs. Emu tactfully puts them out of the 
way. The most distressing example of innate frivol- 
ity, coupled with the desire for a double life, is the 
Bower Bird, who keeps up a second nest. Finding 
domestic routine get on his nerves, he secretly 
AT Lover’s vows, constructs for himself another establishment to 
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‘‘ THE JACKASS LAUGHS LOUDEST AT AN ACCIDENT.” 


which he retires for solitary meditation when cares oppress. 
Curious human observers may see him swinging gaily on the 
edge of this nest, while some way off his deceived wife patiently 
attends to the family. The adornment of this bachelor residence is 
much more artistic than that of his true home. Shells, bright frag- 
ments of cloth, and feathers are his analogy for Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale. One feathered aristocrat has two entrances for his luxurious 
appartement, while another, the Sun Bird, decorates his with seaweed 
hanging like flags, as if he were celebrating something. Occasionally 


GRANDPA KITE CALLS FOR THE PARIES AT_THE CRECHE, 
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‘*A WHOLE STREET SEEMS THE ABODE OF SHREIKING DEMONS.” 


these gay husbands combine to build a club, always more tastefully 
and luxuriously furnished than the home. Strictly speaking, it is 
not a nest at all, but an edifice, referred to by naturalists as a play- 
house. In some cases, for instance, it is of dome-shape.and made of 
grass. The Honey Bird has his establishment of this shape, “ wall- 
papered ” with wallaby fur when he can get it; while another species 
furnishes his with a rough sort of platform, as if he contemplated elec- 
tioneering. Investigations concerning the Bower Bird are still in 
progress, but there is no doubt that his playhouse, club, or second estab- 
lishment is purely for recreation or discussion. ‘“ Nestlings forbidden ” 
is practically written up over each door. 

The Mound Builders are even more up to date than their rakish 
cousins, for not being inclined to domestic life, they have instituted 
the incubator. These mounds are from thirty to forty feet in circum- 
ference, and usually two or three in height. The Brush Turkey, how- 
ever, constructs skyscrapers three times this height; so large, indeed, 
that they are often mistaken for ant hills. These erections are evidently 
built on co-operative principles, for the eggs of many nests will be found 
deposited therein. Great care is taken that the heat of the place shall 
always remain the same. The eggs are laid on decomposing material 
to retain their warmth, and there is constructed also a shaft to let out 
the noxious air. Mrs. Mound Builder is usually absent when the children 
find themselves born into a dark and stuffy world. Anxious fathers, 
however, are in waiting, generally helping someone else’s family into 
the open air. These cases of mistaken identity, however, are of small 
importance, as the youngsters scurry off at once until it is time for 
them also to build creches. 

Like the rabbit which has learnt to climb trees, the bird in Aus- 
tralia has some clever and knowing ways of his own. He knows what 
a gun means, and loves to immerse his solid body in the water, leaving 
only his small head above the surface as an insufficient target for the 
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shooter. The Shag also has his idiosyncrasies, “ switchbacking” up 
and down in the air so that the gun is continually dodging. In his 
native haunts, the Australian bird has little natural fear of the pheno- 
menon Man. When hands are thrust into the shallow creek for 
lavement, birds will peck at the twin monsters to frighten them away. 
The Australian bushman has seldom any sentiment for the bright, 
painted-looking corillas and parroquets that shriek from leafless trees. 
Townspeople for some reason, however, like to keep these creatures in 
equally gaudy cages so that a whole street seems the abode of shrieking 
demons. The Australian baby catches the note exactly, so that some 
districts desire to make cockatoo-keeping an indictable offence. In 
that case there will be more cynics in the Australian Bush and con- 
siderably less, feathered or otherwise, in the Australian city. 





“A SENSE OF HUMOUR” 


By J. Storer CLouston 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 


house-party said good-night. The ladies, all but 

one, had departed some time ago; the gentlemen 

now strolled out of the smoking-room into the 

billiard-room, paused to reply to Tony’s genial 

hail, and passed on towards candles and bed; 

and last of all appeared Lord Raymes. He found 

the din at its height. The fascinating Miss Frinton 

was in the act of dislodging Algie from beneath the billiard-table 

with the aid of the long jigger; while Tony, taking advantage of her 

posture, was endeavouring to slip the spot ball down her back. All 

three were shouting at the top of their voices; in fact, a happier 
scene could not well be conceived. 

“Hey, hey!” shouted Algie. “ You’re stickin’ your fishin’ rod 
into my dinner ! ” 

“Ha, ha!” shrieked the lady. “ Ill give you beans in a minute, 
too, Tony!” 

For a moment, Lord Raymes paused to contemplate this glimpse 
of a later civilisation. Then, in a dry, smiling, and most polished 
manner he observed : 

“‘ How fortunate you young people are nowadays! ” 

There was something in his voice that invariably arrested the 
attention even of a post-office official. Tony removed the billiard-ball, 
Algie emerged from under the table, and Miss Frinton’s black eyes gazed 
inguiringly into his. 

* Why ?” she asked. 

“Your gaiety is embarrassed by no sense ot humour,” he smiled, 
his eye resting for an instant on each in turn; and then, with a cour- 
teous bow to the lady, he, too, passed out. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the fascinating Miss Frinton. ‘ That was 
a nasty one for you!” 

The twain had merely regarded the remark as a very ordinary 
instance of his lordship’s habit of wandering from the point, but their 
tair companion’s badinage threw a new and unpleasant light upon it. 

“For Algie, you mean,” said Tony, darkly. 


BN Oz HE hour was getting iate, and one after another the 
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“TI beg your 
pardon, he meant it 
for you,” retorted 
his friend. 

Never before in 
their long and affec- 
tionate intimacy had 
they addressed one 
another like this. 
It was as though a 
Christmas carol had 
been divided against 
tself. And then, 
simultaneously, they 
turned to Miss Frin- 
ton. 

“T put it to 
you,” said Tony. 

“JT appeal to 
you,” said Algie. 

And as_ they 
looked into those 
rioting eyes their 
sense of injury 
deepened. That any- 
one should slander 
them to her! They 
had only known her 
for two days, but 
already they recog- 
nised her as one of Ss 
the best—one of the se 
very rippingest best 
—it had ever been their good fortune to meet. She was the 
proper sort tor them: No stiffness, no}prudery, no talk ot books 
or politics or rubbish such as too many of these women bored 
good sportsmen with; but just a shout for a shout, a slap for a 
push, a genial wrestling bout if you tried to kiss her; a girl you 
could swear before and count on rising in her estimation. And she 
was such a fine, strapping, bowl-you-over-with-a-flash-ot-her-eyes girl, 
too! The only ‘fault Tony saw in her was that she was just a little I) 
too fond of wrestling with Algie; and the only defect Algie perceived ia 
was her tendency totrip Tony up and sit on his head a trifle too long. 
Of course, they both called her Flo; in fact, that stage of mutual con- 
fidence had been attained on the first night of her visit. 

Miss Frinton appeared to find the duty of arbitress exceedingly 
entertaining. She lingered sparklingly over her verdict. 
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WHY ?’ SHE ASKED.” 
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“ Of course, everyone knows Tony’s a rotter,” she smiled. 

“T¥told you he meant you!” cried Algie, triumphantly. 

* And everyone knows Algie’s a goat,” she added. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Scored off badly!” roared Tony. 

“So I think he must have meant you both.” 

“ But, dash it,” protested Tony, “ no one could say I hadn’t a sense 
of humoar. They might about Algie sometimes, but not about me, 
hang it all!” 

* Oh, wouldn’t they!” retorted the friend of his youth. “I don’t 
think you ’re so beastly funny always. A lot of deuced bad jokes you 
make! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Never heard you make a joke worth laughin’ at in my life, haw, 
haw, haw! Had him there, Flo—what? Haw, haw!” 

“Don’t look so sick, Algie!” laughed their charmer. “ Cheer 
19 

She hit him a friendly smack on the back, but the sportsman was 
too affronted to be cheered even by this. He stalked to the door indig- 
nantly. 
“ Good-night,” he said. “I’m off. Tony’s too dooced depressin’ 
when he tries to be funny.” 

He left them, but he left his last shaft rankling in his friend’s sus- 
ceptible heart. And, instead of consoling him, the ravishing Flo only 
pointed at him the finger of derision. 

“That’s what people think of you, Tony! 

The remaining sportsman frowned moodily. 

“ By gad, I’ve a great mind just to show him!” he remarked. 

“Show him what ?” she laughed. 

“That I’ve got a doocid sight better sense of humour than he has. 
I tell you what, I’ll—er—what’s a good joke now?” 

. Apple-pie bed,” suggested Miss Frinton. 

“Oh, I say, better still, I'll play the spook trick on him! I re- 
member once sendin’ a footman fellow straight off into an asylum at 
a house I was stoppin’ at by playin’ that game. Everyone simply 
roared ! ” 

“Splendid!” she cried. “ That’s just the very kind of joke you 
can make, Tony. When’ll you do it?” 

He reflected. 

“* Algie always has a bath before he goes to bed. That means his 
goin’ through the passage in the old wing. You know the place I 
mean ? ” 

“‘Oh, what a ripping place!” she cried. “ Just a perfect old place 
for a ghost. We'll put the lights out there and I’ll make you up. Come 
on!” 

A little later there emerged from Miss Frinton’s chaste bed-room 
the most lifelike apparition conceivable. No one would have dreamt 
it was merely the Honourable Tony disguised in billiard-chalk, a sheet, 


und a lady’s lace scarf. 
“I’m just going to fetch another cigarette from the billiard-room, 


u 
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and then I'll be 
back to see the 
fun!” whispered 
the fair manufac- 
turerof this psychi- 
cal phenomenon, 
and whisked off with 
a rustle of lingerie. 

Like a lovely 
whirlwind she burst 
into the billiard- 
room, and then 
stopped confound- 
ed, tor there, in 
gloomy contempla- 
tion of the rules of 
pyramid pool, she 
beheld the destined 
victim of the jest. 

“Hullo!” said 
Algie, his face 
clearing up. 

“But why 
aren’t you going 
to bed?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Wanted to 
see you first.” 

“What for?” 

The sportsman 
hesitated. 

“TI say, you 
don’t think I ain’t 
got asense of hum- 
our, do you, now?” 


“Sense of Humour” 


“FOR A DREADFUL MINUTE THEY CONFRONTED ONE ANOTHER.” 


“'You’re a ripper, Algie!” she laughed. ‘“‘ Everyone knows that.” 

He grew still cheerier. 

“TI say, I'd like to show Tony I’m at least as funny as he is.” 

Miss Frinton’s black eyes sparkled with even more animation than 
usual. For an instant she held her breath in the throes of inspiration. 
Then her look grew singularly winning. 

“I say, Algie, suppose you play the spook trick on him! He has 
just gone to have a bath; you’ll catch him in that old passage beauti- 


tully.” 


“‘ Top-hole!” cried Algie. “ By gad, that’s what I call a really 
loocid humorous notion—what ? ” 

“Come on!” she cried. “ I'll make you up.” 

Through the latticed windows of the old corridor the moonbeams 
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fell eerily upon the long book-case containing the I/lustrated London 
News, bound in solemn volumes from the first year of its issue; and yet 
more eerily upon a dark old portrait or two that hung above these 
literary treasures. The wind sighed in the trees outside, and from the 
distant kennels a sleepless retriever howled the most depressing soliloquy. 
The ghost of Anthony began to wish sincerely his victim would hurry 
up. Surely he must be bathed and dried by thistime. It was devilish 
dismal work waiting for him. He wished to goodness those beastly trees 
would refrain from swinging about like that just in front of the moon. 
The lights and shadows that swept across the bookcase and the pictures 
were deuced disconcerting. In fact, he found it less unpleasant to 
stare out of the window. 

He was still staring when his heart suddenly stood still. What 
the dickens was that stealthy sound? He turned abruptly and beheld, 
within five paces of him, a dim, white apparition softly drawing near. 
At the same instant the ghost of Algernon perceived a precisely similar 
phenomenon start from a window recess and stand horridly in its path. 
From each spirit rose a blood-curdling gurgle, something betwixt a 
gasp and a groan, and then for a dreadful minute they confronted one 
another in deathly silence. 

The ghost of Anthony was the first to break the spell. 

““Wh-oo are you?” it demanded in sepulchral accents. 

The spirit of Algernon was just sufficiently master of its emotions 
to gather that this visitant from the shades mistook it for a fellow- 
phantom. On the whole, it seemed safest to foster this illusion. 

“A g-g-g-ghost,” it murmured in hollow tones. ‘“ Wh-what are 
rou?” 

The shade of Anthony leapt to a corresponding conclusion. 

** S-s-same here,” it groaned. 

Never in their happiest hours on earth had Tony and Algie regarded 
one another with more profound respect than did their spectres during 
the minutes that followed. But it was clear that something had to be 
said by someone. Heaven (or, rather, some more diabolical power) 
alone knew how a spirit would stand being stared at like this. With 
the voice of a nervous chicken-thief cajolling the watch-dog, the ghost 
of Algernon quavered. 

“ You f-f-feeling fit ? 

In equally 9 dol accents the ghost of Anthony replied : 

“ P-pretty, thanks. Y-you all right?” 

*“* T-tolerable, th-thank you.” 

By this time, both phenomena felt committed possibly to some hours 
of this dreadful duologue. The other spirit stared so wildly and breathed 
with such horrid pants that neither dared move for fear of some violent 
and ghastly consequence. The only thing for it was to keep the horror 
at bay by dint of sheer politeness till some kindly cock should crow. 
It might be a five hours’ job, but neither perceived any safe alternative ; 
and the immediate problem was, with what small talk would a phantom 
be most readily entertained ? 
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“ Wh-what d-did you die of ?” wailed the ghost of Tony. 
“ D-drink,” replied the ghost of Algie, almost before it had time 
to reflect. 

“ B-bad luck! ” crooned the other spirit sympathetically. 

“ W-wasn’t it? How d-did you get s-spooked ? ” 

The shade of Tony grappled the problem heroically. 

*“« Ar-arson,” it moaned. 

** Wh-what a b-beastly shame! ” 

“ Sh-shockin’ ! ” 

Again the conversation languished, and again was nervously re- 
sumed. 

“I sup-p-pose you find it pretty warm where you come from— 
what ?” inquired the shade of Tony. 

*‘D-dreadful! Don’t you?” 

“ D-devilish.” 

The shade of Algie perceived a chance of exhibiting itself as a 
contrite spirit. Possibly, it reflected, such a“portent might have an 
ameliorating effect. 

* S-served me right, though,” it confessed. 

“ S-same here,” admitted its fellow-wanderer. 

It was at this moment that the ghost of Anthony was visited by 
nothing short of an inspiration. Possibly his dematerialised mind was 
in a condition of abnormal brilliancy, so to speak. Certainly the idea 
showed his intellect at its high water mark. Throwing into his voice 
(so far as he could control it at all) the most blandishing intonation at 
his disposal, he inquired— 

** Wh-who’s goin’ to w-win the Derby ? ” 

This was a poser for the ghost of Algernon, but it resolved to have 
a shot. 

“ P-plaster of Paris,” it hazarded. 

“D-damn!” murmured the other etherialised sportsman. “ I'll 
have to hedge.” 

A sympathetic glow warmed the other’s ghostly heart. 

* S-still do a bit o’ b-betting ?” it inquired. 

‘One h-has to do something,” said the apparition apologeticaliy. 

** Boo!” exclaimed a voice from the shadows of the corridor. 

With a simultaneous yell both spirits leapt a foot into the air. 

“Oh, you two silly old rotters!” laughed the fascinating Miss 
Frinton. ‘ You’ve nearly killed me! I’ve heard every single word 
you’ve said!” 

Gradually the ghosts began to grasp the situation. 

“*C-course I knew it was Algie all the time,” said Tony moodily, 
his voice still quavering a little. 

“You d-don’t suppose I didn’t know it was Tony?” protested 
Algie. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Flo. 
“« §-splendid rise I got out of you, old fellow,” smiled Tony wanly. 
“ B-beastly funk I put you in,” retorted Algie. 
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“ Splendid! Dreadful!” cried the merry lady, between her gasps. 
The now materialised spirits turned upon her together. 
“I don’t see anything to laugh at,” said Tony, severely. 
“ Absolutely nothin’,” said Algie. 
Their late charmer laughed more hilariously than ever. Tony grew 
formidably aggrieved. 
“You don’t seem to know we’ve stopped bein’ funny.’ 
“ Our jokes are over now, if you want to know,” added Algie. 
“Oh, no; they’re 
not,” cried she. “ Just 
wait till breakfast to- 
morrow !” 
“ Good - night,” said 
Tony coldly. “Hope 
you'll manage to stop 
laughin’ before mornin’.” 
“Tf I do, Pil begin 
again the moment I wake 
up ! 9 


“T’m_ glad to say I 
know when I’ve laughed 
enough,” retorted the 
other ex-phantom. 


It was at the hour 
of 7 a.m. that the second 
footman discovered in the 
still shuttered dining- 
room two _ sportsmen 
breakfasting frugally off 
a plum cake. 
* You can tell Lord 
Raymes we had to go up “OH, DASH IT! THAT'LL HAVE TO MEAN WE'VE MADE 
to town by the early ee 
train,” said Tony in his most convincing manner. “ I’ve just got a 
telegram—most important business—d’ye hear ?” 
The two humorists indulged in little conversation till they were 
safely seated in a first-class carriage. Then Algie suddenly exclaimed : 
“Dash it, the telegraph office doesn’t open till eight ! ” 
* Oh, dash it !” murmured Tony gloomily. “ That'll have to mean 
we've made another joke.” 





THE BUYER 
FROM 
CACTUS CITY 


By O. Henry 


Illustrated by Beatrice Sullivan 


colds do not obtain in the 
healthful vicinity of Cactus 
City, Texas, for the dry 
goods emporium of Navarro and 
Platt situated there, is not to be 

sneezed at. 
Twenty thousand people in 
Cactus City scatter their silver 
; as coin with liberal hands for the 
Brome. Thiny y things that their hearts desire. 
The bulk of this semi-precious 
metal goes to Navarro and Platt. Their huge brick building 
covers enough ground to. graze a dozen head of sheep. You 
can buy of them a rattlesnake-skin necktie, an automobile or an 
eighty-five dollar, latest style, ladies’ tan coat in twenty different 
shades. Navarro and Platt first introduced pennies west of the 
Colorado River. They had been ranchmen with business heads, who saw 
that the world did not necessarily have to cease its revolutions after 

free grass went out. 

Every spring, Navarro, senior partner, fifty-five, half-Spanish, 
cosmopolitan, able, polished, had “‘ gone on ” to New York to buy goods. 
This year he shied at taking up the long trail. He was undoubtedly 
growing older; and he looked at his watch several times a day before 
the hour came for his siesta. 

“ John,” he said, to his junior partner, “ you shall go on this year 
to buy the goods.” 

Platt looked tired. 

“I’m told,” said he, “ that New York is a plumb dead town; but 
Pll go. I can take a whirl in San Antone for a few days on my way 
and have some fun.” 

Two weeks later, a man in a Texas full dress suit—black frock coat, 
broad-brimmed soft white hat, and lay-down collar 3-4 inch high, with 


[' is well that hay fever and 
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black, wrought iron necktie—entered the wholesale cloak and suit estab- 
lishment of Zizzbaum and Son, on lower Broadway. 

Old Zizzbaum had the eye of an osprey, the memory of an elephant 
and a mind that unfolded from him in three movements like the puzzle 
of the carpenter’s rule. He rolled to the front like a brunette polar 
bear, and shook Platt’s hand. 

“ And how is the good Mr. Navarro in Texas?” he said. ‘“ The 
trip was too long for him this year, so? We welcome Mr. Platt instead.” 

“ A bull’s eye,” said Platt, “ and I’d give forty acres of unirrigated 
Pecos County land to know how you did it.” 

“T knew,” grinned Zizzbaum, “ just as I know that the rainfall in 
El Paso for the year was 28.5 inches, or an increase of 15 inches, and 
that therefore Navarro and Platt will buy a $15,000 stock of suits this 
spring instead of $10,000, as ina dry year. But that will be to-morrow. 
There is first a cigar in my private office that will remove from your 
mouth the taste of the ones you smuggle across the Rio Grande and 
like—because they are smuggled.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and business for the day had ended, 
Zizzbaum left Platt with a half-smoked cigar, and came out of the private 
office to Son, who was arranging his diamond scarfpin before a mirror, 
ready to leave. 

“ Abey,” he said, “ you will have to take Mr. Platt around to-night 
and show him things. They are customers for ten years. Mr. Navarro 
and I, we played chess every moment of spare time when he came. That 
is good, but Mr. Platt is a young man, and this is his first visit to New 
York. He should amuse easily.” 

“ All right,” said Abey, screwing the guard tightly on his pin. 
“Tl take him on. After he’s seen the Flatiron and the head waiter 
at the Hotel Astor and heard the phonograph play ‘ Under the Old 
Apple Tree,’ it’ll be half-past ten, and Mr. Texas will be ready to roll 
up in his blanket. I’ve got a supper engagement at 11.30, but he'll 
be all to the Mrs. Winslow before then.” 

The next morning at ten, Platt walked into the store ready to do 
business. He had a bunch of hyacinths pinned on his lapel. Zizzbaum 
himself waited on him. Navarro and Platt were good customers, and 
never failed to take their discount for cash. 

“ And what did you think of our little town ?” asked Zizzbaum, 
with the fatuous smile of the Manhattanite. 

“[T shouldn’t care to live in it,” said the Texan. ‘“* Your son and 
i knocked around quite a little last night. You’ve got good water, 
but Cactus City is better lit up.” 

“ We've got a few lights on Broadway, don’t you think, Mr. Platt ? ” 

“And a good many shadows,” said Platt. “I think I like your 
horses best. I haven’t seen a crowbait since I’ve been in town.” 

Zizzbaum led him upstairs to show the samples of suits. 

“¢ Ask Miss Asher to come,” he said to a clerk. 

Miss Asher came, and Platt, of Navarro and Platt, felt for the first 
time the wonderful bright light of romance and glory descend upon him. 





The Buyer from Cactus City 


He stood still as a granite cliff above the cafion 
of the Colorado, with his wide-open eyes fixed 
upon her. She noticed his look and flushed a 
little, which was contrary to her custom. 

Miss Asher was the crack model of Zizzbaum 
and Son. She was of the blond type known 
as “ medium,” and her measurements even went 
the required 38-25-42 standard a little 
better. She had been at Zizzbaum’s two 
vears, and knew her business. Her eye 
was bright but cool; and had she 
chosen to match her gaze against 
the optic of the famed basilisk, that 
fabulous monster’s gaze would have 
wavered and softened first. In- 
cidentally, she knew buyers. 

“Now, Mr. Platt,” said 
Zizzbaum, “I want you to see 
these princess gowns in the light 
shades.. They will be the thing 
in your climate. This first, if 
you please, Miss Asher.” 

Swiftly in and out of the 
dressing - room the prize model 
flew, each time wearing a new 
costume and looking more stun- 
ning with every change. She 
posed with absolute self-posses- 
sion before the stricken buyer, 
who stood, tongue-tied and 
motionless, while Zizzbaum 
orated oilily of the styles. On 
the model’s face was her faint, 
impersonal professional smile that 
seemed to cover something like 
weariness or contempt. 

When the display was over, 

Platt seemed to hesitate. Zizz- ' 
baum was a little anxious, think- ee wi 
ing that his customer might be alt nea 
inclined to try elsewhere. But “ miss asner was THE 
Platt was only looking over in | CRACK MODEL or 


ZIZZBAUM AND SON.”’ 
his mind the best building sites 
in Cactus City, try ing to select one on which to build a house for his 


W ife-to-he—awho was just then in the dressing-room taking off an evening 


gown of lavender and tulle. “a ie 
“Take your time, Mr. Platt,” said Zizzbaum. “Think it over 


to-night. You won’t find anybody else meet our prices on goods like 
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these. I’m afraid you’re having a dull time in New York, Mr. Platt. 
A young man like you—of course, you miss the society of the ladies. 
Wouldn’t you like.a nice young lady to take out to dinner this evening ? 
Miss Asher, now, is a very nice young lady; she will make it agreeable 
for you.” 

“Why, she doesn’t know me,” said Platt, wonderingly. “ She 
doesn’t know anything about me. Would she go? I’m not acquainted 
with her.” 

“ Would she go?” repeated Zizzbaum, with uplifted eyebrows. 
‘Sure, she would go. I will introduce you. Sure, she would go.” 

He called Miss Asher loudly. 

She came, calm and slightly contemptuous, in her white shirt waist 
and plain black skirt. 

“Mr. Platt would like the pleasure of your company to dinner 
this evening,” said Zizzbaum, walking away. 

“Sure,” said Miss Asher, looking at the ceiling. “I’d be much 
pleased. Nine-eleven West Twentieth Street. What time?” 

** Say’ seven o’clock.” 

* All right, but please don’t come ahead of time. I room with a 
school teacher, and she doesn’t allow any gentlemen to call in the room. 
There isn’t any parlour, so you'll have to wait in the hall. I'll be ready.” 

At half-past seven Platt and Miss Asher sat at a table in a Broadway 
restaurant. She was dressed in a plain, filmy black. Platt didn’t 
know that it was all a part of her day’s work. 

With the unobtrusive aid of a good waiter he managed to order a 
respectable dinner minus the usual Broadway preliminaries. 

Miss Asher flashed upon him a dazzling smile. 

**Mayn’t I have something to drink ?” she asked. 

“ Why, certainly,” said Platt. “ Anything you want.” 

“A dry Martini,” she said to the waiter. 

When it was brought and set before her Platt reached over and 
took it away. 

“ What is this ?” he asked. 

“A cocktail, of course.” 

“T thought it was some kind of tea you ordered. This is liquor. 
You can’t drink this. What is your first name ? ” 

“To my intimate friends,” said Miss Asher, freezingly, “it is 
* Helen.’ ” 

“Listen, Helen,” said Platt, leaning over the table. “ For many 
years every time the spring flowers blossomed out on the prairies, I got 
to thinking of somebody that I’d never seen or heard of. I knew it 
was you the minute I saw you yesterday. I’m going back home to- 
morrow, and you’re going with me. I know it, for I saw it in your eyes 
when you first looked at me. You needn’t kick, for you’ve got to fall 
into line. Here’s a little trick I picked out for you on my way over.” 

He flicked a two-carat diamond solitaire ring across the table. 
Miss. Asher flipped it back to him with her fork. 

“Don’t get fresh,” she said, severely. 
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* T’m worth a hundred thousand dollars,” said Platt. “ I'll build 
you the finest house in West Texas.” 

“You can’t buy me, Mr. Buyer,” said Miss Asher, “if you had a 
hundred million. I didn’t think I’d have to call you down. You didn’t 
look like the others to me at first, but I see you’re all alike.” 

“ All who ?” asked Platt. 

“All you buyers. You think because we girls have to go out to 


— 


* 


“PLATT AND MISS ASHER SAT AT A TABLE IN A BROADWAY RESTAURANT,” 


dinner with you or lose our jobs that you’re privileged to say what 
you please. Well, forget it. I thought you were different from the 
others, but I see I was mistaken.” 

Platt struck his fingers on the table with a gesture of sudden 
illuminating satisfaction. 

“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed, almost hilariously—“ the Nicholson 
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place, over on the north side. There’s a big grove of live oaks and a 
natural lake. The old house can be pulled down and the new one set 
further back.” 

‘“‘ Put out your pipe,” said Miss Asher. “ I’m sorry to wake you 
up, but you fellows might as well get wise, once for all, to where you 
stand. I’m supposed to go to dinner with you and help jolly you along 
so you'll trade with old Zizzy, but don’t expect to find me in any of 
the suits you buy.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Platt, “ that you go out this way 
with customers, and they all—they all talk to you ‘like I have ?’ 

“ They all make plays,” said Miss Asher. “ But I must say that 
you’ve got ’em beat in one respect. They generally talk diamonds, 
while you’ve actually dug one up.” 

“* How long have you been working, Helen ?” 

“Got my name pat, haven’t you? I’ve been supporting myself 
for eight years. I was a cash girl and a wrapper and then a shop girl 
until I was grown, and then I got to be a suit model. Mr. Texas Man, 
don’t you think a little wine would make this dinner a little less dry ? ” 

“You’re not going to drink wine any more, dear. It’s awful to 
think how I’ll come to the store to-morrow and get you. I want 
you to pick out an automobile before we leave. That’s all we need to 
buy here.” 

“Oh, cut that out. If you knew how sick I am of hearing such 
talk.” 

After the dinner they walked down Broadway and came upon 
Diana’s little wooded park. The trees caught Platt’s eye at once, and 
he must turn along under the winding walk beneath them. The lights 
shone upon two bright tears in the model’s eyes. 

“T don’t like that,” said Platt. ‘“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Don’t you mind,” said Miss Asher. “ Well, it’s because—well 
I didn’t think you were that kind when I first saw you. But you are 
all alike. And now will you take me home, or will I have to call a cop ?” 

Platt took her to the door of her boarding-house. They stood for 
a minute in the vestibule. She looked at him with such scorn in her 
eyes that even his heart of oak began to waver. His arm was half-way 
around her waist, when she struck him a stinging blow on the face with 
her open hand. 

As he stepped back, a ring fell from somewhere and bounded on 
the tiled floor. Platt groped for it and found it. 

“‘ Now, take your useless diamond and go, Mr. Buyer, ” she said. 

“This was the other one—the wedding ring,” said the Texan, 
holding the smooth gold band on the palm of his hand. 

Miss Asher’s eyes blazed upon him in the half-darkness. 

“Was that what you meant? Did you 

Somebody opened the door from inside the house. 

“* Good-night,” said Platt. “I'll see you at the store to-morrow.” 

Miss Asher ran up to her room and shook the school teacher until 
she sat up in bed ready to scream “ Fire! ” 
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‘Where is it ? ” she cried. 

‘“‘That’s what I want to know,” said the model. ‘ You’ve studied 
geography, Emma, and you ought to know. Where is a town called 
Cac—Cac—Carac—Caracas City, I think they called it ?” 

“How dare you wake me up for that?” said the school teacher. 
“ Caracas is in Venezuela, of course.” 

“ What’s it like ?” 

“Why, it’s principally earthquakes and negroes and monkeys and 
revolutions and malarial fever and volcanos.” 

““T don’t care,” said Miss Asher, blithely; “ I’m going there to- 


morrow.” 


FUN IN THE DARK 
By E. M. Stoxes 


“Why, Pussy, Puss,’ I said, 
And bent to stroke her furry head. 


The Moon, 

Broad-smiling in the sky, 

First saw the joke. 

And soon, 

The little clouds, that did about ber lie, 

Shook all their silver sides. The tree-tops high 
Rustled with laughter. Withered up and dry 
The poppy-heads gave sniggering reply, 
While, like a big buffoon, 

The night-moth, as he blunderingly went by, 
Told every evening stock, until the gloom 
Rang with a thousand tongues of mockery. 


Why was it that oer earth’s dim orb, and heaven's spait, 
The laughter thus began, 
And then, in waves of shadowy mirth, so. spread, so grew ? 


Alas! It was at me, unhappy man! 
Who, with these words, caressed our watering-can, 
Which ‘fames, but one hour back, had painted blue. 
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““HUNCHING HIS SHOULDERS TOGETHER HE BENT LOW OVER THE WHEEL.” 


THE CIRCUMVENTING OF 
THE DEUTSCHER 


By Patrick Vaux 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 
22, YKETT, the Germans think themselves very 


smart in slinging out this arrestment!” ex- 
claimed the skipper of the British steamer Happy 
Ann, pausing with his first mate at the top of 
his cuddy steps.. In his wrath, he vindictively 
slapped the portentious document against the 
companion. 

“Just think of them ketching us as we 
were moving out!” was the disconsolate reply. “They must have 
made the wires ’um between ’ere and Kiel since last night. There 
ain’t any ’elp for it, sir!” 

“ Humph!” grunted the skipper. ‘ Awkward enough being mulct 
in damages for stoving in their garrison launch’s bows, when we were 
not responsible for the collision; but what about spending Christmas 


here? Christmas, three days on from now. Spending it in this mud- 
hole ! ” 
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With his wrathful eyes resting on the North Frisian port, into 
which he had been driven through stress of dirty weather, Captain 
Vancouver turned away amidships. 

The steamer was still lying chock-a-block 
beside the north pier, with steam up, and her deck 
cleared for sea. Her forecastle, standing in groups, 
sheltered by the funnel casing from the piercing 
north-easter, were throwing dark looks at the natives 
and the “ poliz-officiermen ” who were guarding the 
shoreward end of the gangway. 

In the grey light of that December afternoon, the ; 
town looked very bleak and comfortless against the 
windswept sand-hills that shelter it in a kind of 
elbow. Along the esplanade, great white hotels, with shuttered 
windows, a deserted public garden commanded by a gorgeous casino, 
its porticoes and windows boarded like the numerous kiosques and 
cafés against the winter gales, lay awaiting the return of the summer 
visitors. 

“ By thunders,” growled Vancouver, as he stepped on his bridge, 
‘to spend Christmas here, munching black ‘brot’ and _ horseflesh 
sausages ! And me promising the missis and the kids—bless ’em !—to 
be home for plum-pudding and pie. Ugh!” 

“One ’ud be almost tempted to cut and run for it, sir,” remarked 
the second mate, who, with his elbows propped on the after bridge-rail, 
had been staring through his glass away north-north-west, into the 
misty offing, beyond the north end of the island. “ Here comes a 
sailing craft—standing in for port. By George, sir, aren’t the Deutschers 
watching us!” 

Captain Vancouver nodded as he took the glass and examined the 
galliot. 

“Cut and run for it!” he repeated, under his breath. “ If only 
we had the chance!” 

Frowning in sudden thought, he directed the glass on the squat 
gunboat lying outside in the roadstead. On board her were no signs 
ot watchfulness except in the officer on her low bridge, the sentry pacing 
up and down by the forecastle gangway, and the wisp of drab smoke 
eddying from her funnel. 

*‘ That vessel coming in will be the powder craft the harbour master 
was jabbering about this morning, Mr. Robinson,” he exclaimed, handing 
back the telescope. ‘“* We’ve got to shift to the south pier then, I under- 
stand. She moors alongside here, in this berth.” 

“‘ Harbour master, sir, makin’ for the gangway. Will they be havin’ 
us winch across into the fresh berth ? ” 

“TI expect so, I expect so,” the skipper replied, in tones that sug- 
gested additional grievance. 

As the master swung round to greet the vociferous “ Hafenmeister,’ 
his eyes met Robinson’s; and for a second or two they looked interro- 
gatively at each other. 


? 


? 
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“Umph‘ Glad to see, Robinson, you’re no croaking Cockney 
like Mr. Bykett. By thunders, wouldn’t I like to let these Germans see 
we’re all the Old Blood yet.” 

“You Englisches schiff, ahoy, da. You will now to shift to die 
sudwarts bruckenpfeiler. . . . What! You do not know what I say? 
To die south pier, I tell you; die same berth there. I will take you 
kreutzweise myself. Then you will draw die fires, and remain in die 
schiff. You are arrestanten. No! you cannot land.” 

Maybe it was the Old Blood, maybe it was the New, that flushed 
Vancouver’s dark face, and made his lean hands strain on the bridge- 
rail. 

“T can’t land, can’t I, eh?” he grumbled, staring down from the 
end of his bridge at the harbour-master, a sallow, wizened-faced Frisian 
giant, beetle-browed, with a bush of grizzled moustache, and a bayonet 
cut across the bridge of his broad nose. ‘ How d’ye know I want to? 
Tell some ot your hands to slip the wires, and we'll haul aboard for 
t’other berth.” 

The skipper watched him pass down the gangway and gain the pier. 
Then, with swift, decisive motions, Vancouver turned to his engine- 
room telegraph and wheel. On Robinson’s ear came his orders, and 
for a few moments the officer stared in amazement at him; the next, 
his feet were on the ladder, and he was hurriedly making for the fore- 
castle. 

The master of the Happy Ann intently watched the pier hands 
slouching round the great cast-steel bollards; behind them, the back- 
ground of sheds and fixings, and the crowd of spectators. 

“Haul away—haul away, bow and starn, there!” 

The order came like the crack of a whip; and his telegraph went 
twang-twang in the engine-room, the propeller instantly beating up 
muddy foam. Before the harbour-master and his men could believe 
their sight, the great wire hawsers were being ravenously picked up by 
their steam capstan, the looped ends to fall into the water with a heavy 
splash. 

“Danke, danke, meine Herren!” roared Vancouver. “I am 
shifting; but it’s to t’other side of the North Sea. You don’t catch 
this Britisher doing Christmas Time with you. It’s——” But the 
crash of the maritime guard’s rifle as he realised affairs cut short the 
skipper’s speech. 

With a sharp ping the bullet struck the funnel in front of the bridge, 
and the master’s face winced. Hunching his shoulders together as 
if lessening the target of his tall figure, he bent low over the wheel as he 
brought the steamer round on her heel for the open. 

Grunts and yells broke out on the deck behind him, where the 
boatswain and two seamen were in hand-grips with the guard. Above 
the hubbub on the pier he heard the second mate’s voice drawing atten- 
tion to the harbour-master, who in his desperation and fury had jumped 
from the pier-head, and landed almost at the cost of his life on the 
runaway’s port quaricr. 
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‘* SMARTLY THE WARSHIP ARRESTED THE ‘ HAPPY ANN.’ ” 


“ Look out there for boarders, lads! Catch him. Clew him up— 
clew him up, Robinson ! ” 

Oaths, strange and weird, hurtled through the air. Heads, arms, 
and legs wriggled and heaved about in the struggle with the guard and 
harbourmaster. Fists and knees came into play; and Robinson’s 
nose dripped, all gory. 

“Shove ’em down into the cuddy. Secure companion,” bawled 
the skipper, exultation swelling his voice. 

But as he laid the steamer on a course for the red and black buoys 
marking the channel seaward, he eyed with trepidation the gunboat 
in the roadstead. Already her bridge-semaphore was energetically 
speaking the shore, and officers were thronging her bridge; men were 
swarming up forward, and others were busy amidships at a cutter there, 
which the steel derrick was about to lift into the water. 

“ It’ll be twelvemonths’ quod for the ’ands, five years tor the mates, 
an’ the wessel confiscated,” groaned the first mate, who had climbed 
to the bridge. “ Jus’ look at that ’ere Kaiser craft. Oh, ’ow bloomin’ 
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smart she is—her ’ands jumpin’ around, slicker’n fleas! There ain’t 
any comin’ over them Deutschermen.” 

** Stow your gab, or I'll come over you,” rasped the skipper, devour- 
ing the “ Bremse ” with nervous eyes as he handed 
over the wheel. 

Telescope levelled, Ire craned himself over 
the starboard bridge - rail, and scrutinised the 
gunboat. Suddenly her derrick stopped lowering 
the cutter, and began to hoist her in again. The 
little handful of bluejackets at her torward quick- 
firer ceased their activities, and housed it again 
under its waterproof sheeting. 

A grin of contempt and scorn corrugated the master’s high-cheeked, 
features. In the height of triumph he slapped the telescope home. 

“<« There ain’t any coming over them Deutschermen !’” he repeated, 
with derision in his deep voice. “Isn’t there? I'll allow, though, I 
did expect they’d overhaul me. A close thing! ” 

“And so they can,” the first mate asserted. “ They’ve either 
summat up their sleeve, sir, or don’t like this dirty weather comin’ down 
with the drift. Mayhap, they’re relyin’ on that crewser of theirs that 
went out last night to ketch us outside. She’s being wirelessed.” 

“Looks like it!” grunted Vancouver, picking up the glass. “ If 
I don’t mistake her, here she comes down the fairway, and bringing 
the fog and snow with her. Oh, blast her!” 

“‘ If the dirt comes down a bit taster, we might dodge her,” chimed 
in the second mate, breathless with excitement, as he ogled Seiner 
Deutscher Majestat’s cruiser, and industriously wiped his nose. But 
the skipper, gloomily eyeing the Gazelle, shook his head in dissent. 

Smartly the warship arrested the Happy Ann, alas! happy no 
longer. 
As the two vessels lost way, the Britisher’s hands lined the deck 
rail, and viewed her glumly. But the skipper faced his situation coolly, 
like the true-born Englishman. 

“Mr. Robinson, your voice carries well,” he jerked out. “ Ask 
thac band-box looking cratur on the fore-bridge what he wants.” 

“Sich da!” bawled the German commander, standing to star- 
board, apart from his officers. “‘Was do I want? Potz tausend, you 
are cool, you Englischer: You have die law escaped. You are now 
my arrestanten. You have two men also seized. I send over a boat.” 

Grim was the face of the Britisher’s captain; but the gloom was 
gone from it. He wiped the flakes of snow off his eyelashes, and threw 
an anxious look at the weather coming down ahead. 

“‘]’m taking all the chances in this game,” he announced in a dry 
voice to his Bridge. ‘ Over with the wheel, Mr. Bykett, and make this 
old tub wallow in the lift of the sea. You just wait, my boys!” 

Drunkenly the tall-sided merchantman swayed from port to star- 
board and back again, lurching and heaving. But Captain Varcouver 
contemplated her erratic movements with much satisfaction, which 
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increased when he marked that the tog was thickening rapidly. On 
the Happy Ann, making a ponderous sally at the cruiser’s port amid- 
ships, an ill-concealed smile of gratification spread over his tace. 

“ Achtung! Achtung!—take care! Potz tausend, where do you 
come, hey ?” bawled the cruiser’s commander. “ Vorwarts, 
da! Get out die way, as you say, or you will into us run.” 

He ordered his engine-room telegraph “ Slow Ahead.” 

And Vancouver chuckled softly on seeing the Gazelle move 
clear of the steamer. Peering beneath his hand, he scruti 
nised the nearing whaler, then glanced again at the snow- 
shot drift forging down at hand, impenetrable to sound 
and sight. 

“Cabbage green!” was his comment on the cruiser’s 
third lieutenant, sitting erect in the sternsheets. ‘“‘ Guess 
it is the drift that has driven the cruiser in. My luck holds.” 

As the steamer dipped, the whaler’s bow-men made a frantic grab 
with their boathooks at her accommodation ladder. One caught on, 
just as the steamer gave an upward heave, lifting the man off his feet. 
Frantically he yelled out, while his mates forward in the whaler, gripping 
him by the legs, hung on desperately. It was just then the second 
mate, intently watching his superior officer saw his hand go up; and 
rang his engines to “‘ Slow Ahead.” 

“Der teufel!” snapped the lieutenant, scrambling forward from 
the stern-sheets as the steamer began to seethe through the water. 
“ Ring off die engines. I tell you, ring off die engines. You will us 
schwamp.” 

“Cast off, then,” replied Captain Vancouver, who was climbing 
down the ladder, “ cast off, my son. Who the deuce wants you aboard !” 

“Do you not hear ?” the officer cried, furiously, hanging desper- 
ately to the rungs as the Happy Ann dipped him to the chin, then hove 
him high above the weltering sea, “ ring off die engines, or I will you 
make.” 

“Oh, you will,” returned the skipper in an interested voice; “ you 
will me make, will you! Cast off, Herr Officier, cast off. The drift is 
coming down right here. There’s your old man tootling for you. 

The wrathful eyes of Seiner Deutscher Majestat’s Officer ate up the 
Britisher. 

** T will you force,” he roared, beginning to ascend. ‘“‘ You schwimm 
. . . bai Gott, you will.” 

He made an upward dash, but Vancouver bent down and clutched 
at him. Dextrously he threw him wide off the ladder. 

~ © Swim yourself!” be bellowed. 

Instantly the whaler dropped astern to pick up her officer. Again 
the cruiser moaned out amidst the welling fog. From well-astern came 
the sound, and the skipper gave a grunt of relief as he hurried on the 
bridge. At full speed ahead the Happy Ann charged through the 
wintry elements into the North Sea, the fog-bells on the jobbling buoys 
to port and starboard guiding her. Astern, the Gazelle’s syren made 
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faint weird noises that mingled with the Bremse’s still fainter moans. 
With every faculty strung alert, Captain Vancouver was taking his 
vessel homeward. 

“Yet he had qualms ot conscience, that were only appeased when 
the second mute came on the bridge at eight bells. 

“Weather is as thick as ever, sir,” he observed to the master, 
standing in the lee of the charthouse, the light of which, gleaming through 
the snow-flecked window, dimly illumined Vancouver’s worried face. 
** By-the-bye, sir, the harbour-master and t’other ’un are keen to know 
what you intend doing with ’°em. The guard wants to skip, ’cause it’ll 
be two years’ hard on black munchoo and skilly for letting the steamer 
skidoo; and the harbour-master, poor devil, is in the deuce of a stew. 
Seems he is responsible for the Daimler getting her nose stove in. Clean 
torgot she was tied up there till we ran smash on her. He don’t mind 
if he never gets back. They’ll be mighty severe on him.” 

The long laugh of an eased man escaped Captain Vancouver. He 
rubbed a circle in the snow clogging the charthouse window, and peered 
inside at the clock beside the log desk. 

Said he, in a voice the cheerfulness of which the pitiless fog and 
snow could not dispel, “ I reckon, this hour three nights on, Mr. Robin- 
son, sees these two Germans sitting in my front parlour with my missis 
and myself, supping punch and eating mince pies. Foolish having 
any grudge against them. They were only doing their duty. By-the- 


bve. Robinson, we seem smarter than the Germans, after all! ” 


“CORINNA’S EVES” 


By Aucusta Hancock 


Across a bowl of hyacinths 
I saw Corinna’s eyes, 
Like flow’rs so blue, so wondrous fair 
Were they, that other blossoms there 
Look’d up in sweet surprise, 
And sunbeams, from the garden stray'd, 
Came drifting o'er the dappled shade, 
Kiss’d my wood-hyacinths, but stay'd 
Within Corinna’s eyes. 





/ WORD CRNEST 
‘% THe LOST RI NG 


By DUFFIELD 
Zz BENDALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE BRISCOE. 


T isn’t a question of intrinsic value,” 
said Sir George Verrers, “ the ring 
itself isn’t worth much, but I value 
it peculiarly because of its asso- 

“~~ ciations. It was given to an ancestor by 
Charles I. after the Battle of Edgehill. 
And it had a curious history before that, for Mary, 
Queen of Scots, had brought it with her from France. 
I think the old Verrers—my great-something- 
grandfather—must have saved Charles’s life some- 
how. Anyway, it’s been in the family for over 
250 years—and I’d sooner lose anything else.” 
“T’ve heard you speak of it before,” said 
Lord Ernest Sinclair. “Got a motto or something 





on it, hasn’t it?” 
“Yes,” said Sir George; “ ‘ Fats ce que dois’—the old chevalier’s 


motto.” 

“ What’s it like ?”” Lord Ernest enquired. 

“ Just a plain gold band with a curious knot—the motto is writtet 
inside in tiny letters.” 

** And you missed it yesterday morning ? ” 

“* Yes—about half-past ten. [D’ve had the place turned upside 
down—and I should probably have sent’ for a detective, but I remem- 
bered you were coming down to-day and that you were rather keen 
on this kind of thing. So I thought I’d wait till you came and tell you 
the facts.” 

Lord Ernest nodded. 

** Are you quite sure when you had it on last ?” he asked 

“ Yes, luckily I am,” said Sir George. “‘ We had some people here 
to dinner the night before last—and I showed it to Mrs. Egerton— 
she’s rather interested in such things—about 11 o’clock—just as their 
motor came round for them. Then I’m positive it was on when I went 
to bed. And next morning, just after I’d finished the paper—about 
half-past ten, I saw it wasn’t there.” 
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“* What had you done that morning?” said Lord Ernest. “ Can you 
remember ? ” 

“Oh, yes, quite easily,” said Verrers. “ You see, down here in 
the country, I’m uncommonly regular. I get up at 8.30, and tub and 
dress ; my man comes in to shave me at nine, and I go down at a quarter 
past, stick a pair of boots on, and stroll round the lower garden till half- 
past, then breakfast, then the paper, and then it’s about half-past ten— 
that was exactly when I missed the ring—just as I laid down the paper.” 

“* Sounds like a case of walking in your sleep,” said Lord Ernest, 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Have you ever done such a thing? You might have 
hidden it away somewhere—and you-wouldn’t be likely to find it unless 
you went to fetch it in your sleep again.” 

“Never walked an inch that I know of,” said Verrers. “TI sleep 
uncommonly sound—and I don’t think it can be stolen—it isn’t worth 
much, as I said—to anyone except me. I must have lost it—it fitted 
rather loosely. Got any other idea ?” 

“No,” said Lord Ernest, “ but there isn’t much to go on yet. 
You must let me watch you to-morrow morning, from the time you get 
up till half-past ten and if there’s no clue to be got from that it will be 
fairly safe to assume that you lost it during the night. In that case, I 
really fancy you will turn out a somnambulist—possibly for the first 
time.” 

“ Bet you I don’t,” said Sir George, with a healthy scorn of such 
proceedings as sleep-walking; “ anyhow, I’ve never done it before. 
But come in and watch my toilet, by all means, and I hope you spot 
something that’ll help you to find the ring.” 

Accordingly next morning Lord Ernest arose considerably earlier 
than usual, and, entering Verrers’ bedroom at half-past eight, watched 
from a comfortable armchair the bathing and dressing of his friend. 
Sir George, though he prided himself on his simplicity of taste and his 
disdain for the fashions, was, nevertheless, very particular as to his 
appearance. His man came in at nine to shave him, and Sir George 
complained twice of the razor and again later of the tie handed to him. 

** Dash it all, Vickers,” he said, “ I’ve worn that tie a whole week. 
Give me a spotted dog.” 

In fact, there was more than a passing resemblance between the 
attiring of Sir George Verrers and the dressing of the “ last of the dandies.”’ 
Even down in the study, when the time came for the putting on of boots, 
an ancient pair of gloves was donned before the operation. 

“Yes, old chap,” said Sir George, in answer to Lord Ernest’s smile, 
“hate blacking on my hands, you know—makes me feel so like an 
engine-driver. Come out into the garden. I always walk half-a-mile 
or so before breakfast.” 

Lord Ernest followed his host into the garden, where they strolled 
for a few minutes before breakfast. After the meal was over he re- 
quested to be allowed to occupy the study alone for half-an-hour, and 
mildly astonished his host by asking for a pot of glue. Sir George left 
him in the study and himself rode over to one of his neighbouring farms 
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to inspect some prize cattle which he had lately purchased. He came 
back rather late tor lunch and found his wife and Lord Ernest already 
at the table. 

“We didn’t wait for you, George,” said his wife. “ You know 
when you go over to Oaklands I never know when you'll be back. How 
are the prize bullocks ? ” 

“Very fit,” said Sir George, grinning as he thought of the two 
mighty bulls he had been admiring, and his wife’s humiliating reference 
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‘AN ANCIENT PAIR OF GLOVES WAS DONNED.” 


to them. “ Any clues, Sinclair?” he went on, helping himself as he 
spoke to a mighty round of cold beef. ‘‘ You look rather cunning.” 

Lord Ernest looked up from his plate of salmon mayonnaise with 
an abstracted air. 

“ Ah,” he said. “I wanted to ask you if the telephone in my 
bedroom is connected to your study ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Sir George, “‘ study’s number one—shove the lever 
down, press number one button, and you’re on. Why—you’re not 

s 
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going to try and listen down it, are you—in case there’s a thief about 
the place ?””—and he grinned again at the idea. 

“Then,” said Lord Ernest, ignoring this suggestion, ‘‘I think I 
can safely promise you that you shall have the ring to-morrow— 
probably during the morning.” 

His host stared. 

“The devil you can!” he said. “ Well, it'll be pretty smart if 
you manage that. Won’t you give us a hint of what you have dis- 
covered ? ” 

“| have discovered very little,” said Lord Ernest, “ but I can assure 
you the ring has not been stolen and, as I say, I hope you will be wearing 
it again to-morrow. It will assist my plans materially if you act to-day 
as though you had not missed the ring—in fact, if you spend the rest 
of the day as you usually do.” 

“ Right-o! ” said Sir George. “ I’d do a good deal more than that 
to get it back. But you'll have to tell us all about it to-morrow, eh ?” 

Lord Ernest crumbled his bread thoughtfully. 

“ If I do,” he said, “ your opinion of my powers will go down con- 
siderably, and you will in all probability wonder why you didn’t solve 
the problem yourself. But as I am not a professional detective and 
have no reputation at stake, I shall not mind giving away my little 
secret.” 

When lunch was over, Lord Ernest and his hostess proceeded to 
the lower garden to play croquet. Lady Verrers herself was a fairly 
good player, but was no match for Lord Ernest, who rarely found an 
opponent who could extend him. He started the game with the blue 
ball, and when Lady Verrers had missed a shot at him with the red he 
took his black ball leisurely round the course until it was a rover. He 
then set the blue ball in a position which was more or less inaccessible 
from the starting-point, and waited for Lady Verrers’ second shot. 
As this was also a failure, he once more collected the balls, and with 
almost uncanny accuracy made a complete break with the blue ball, 
pegged out the black, ran out with the blue, and apologised to Lady 
Verrers for his summary victory. 

“I find croquet very like an omelette,” he said; “it is simple 
enough——but it must be good; cricket—the beef of games, if I may so 
call it—is filling, and therefore endurable, even when only third-rate— 
at least, I imagine so. But from poor croquet or a leathery omelette, 
heaven preserve me! they are both so unnecessary. I am very sorry 
you had but two shots, Lady Verrers. May I presume to offer you some 
bisques ? ” 

Lady Verrers smiled : 

“Oh, I don’t mind being beaten,” she said, “ especially by a crack 
player; but I hate taking points—and, besides, I have several things 
to do; in fact, I only played because I knew you would not be long 
in finishing.” 

Left to his own devices, Lord Ernest spent an idle afternoon on 
the terrace. Apparently he had solved the mystery of the ring, for he 
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seemed quite content to do nothing. In the evening there were some 
people to dinner, and Verrers, no doubt reassured by Lord Ernest’s 
promise, seemed to have forgotten the question altogether. As a matter 
of fact, he had dismissed it from his mind entirely tor the day, and as 
he went to bed late, he thought no more of it until he was dressing next 
morning. True to his country habits he entered his study at a quarter- 
past nine, and put his boots on for his usual stroll. As he rose from 


lacing up his boots the telephone-bell rang. He unhooked the receiver 
and called: “ Hullo!” 


“* ANY CLUES, SINCLAIR?’ HE WENT ON, 
“YOU LOOK RATHER CUNNING.’ ” 


“Is that you, Verrers ?” said Lord Ernest’s voice. 

“Yes; what do you want?” 

**T wanted to tell you about that ring.” 

* Yes, what about it?” 

* You’ve found it, haven’t you ?” 

“What on earth do you mean, man? I haven’t found it. You 
said I should have it to-day, but I haven’t seen a sign of it yet.” 

“You’re quite sure ?” 

“ Positive ! ” 

* You haven’t got it on, for example.” 
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“ Of course I haven’t.” 

“ You’re quite sure again ?” 

“ Of course,” Sir George began ; but he never finished the sentence. 
His eyes fell on his left hand which held the receiver. The ear-piece 
fell with a bang. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Sir George Verrers. 

The ring was in its usual place on his finger ! 

“As I told you before, my dear Verrers,” said Lord Ernest some 
two hours later, when, having breakfasted rather late, he had come 
to his host’s study to explain the mystery, “ I shall lose by this explana- 
tion. However, it was clear to me that the ring was not stolen—it 
had not sufficient value to tempt anyone. Unless it was a case of som- 
nambulism, you had obviously lost it. You could only lose it when you 
put your hands into something. I first thought it might have slipped 
off as you washed. My next idea was gloves. So I watched you dress. 
The waste-pipe of your bath was covered with a grating; the ring must 
have been found if it had come off in the bath. Then downstairs I 
noticed you used an old pair of gloves to keep your hands clean when 
you put your boots on. The gloves were only used for that purpose— 
they were never carried or crushed—so the fingers were stiff and wide 
open. After breakfast I found the ring in the glove-finger as I expected. 
I daresay, by the way, you have lost it for a day or so before without 
noticing it. I glued the inside of the ring very slightly so that it would 
come off on your finger the next time you used the gloves. I knew you 
put your boots on within a minute of 9.15 each morning. I could not 
resist a dramatic touch. So I rang you up at 9.18, when the ring had 
only been on your finger a tew seconds and rather surprised you by 
suggesting that you were wearing it. 

“ That is all.” 

For the second time that morning, Sir George Verrers exclaimed : 


“ Well, I’m damned! ” 





YOUNG COONEY 


A TALE OF THE BUSHRANGING DAYS 
By JEFFREY SILANT 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


ee=|0U see, young Cooney, had joined. Ben Hall’s gang 
| and that was his trouble; and now he had shot 
Trooper Morris through the heart (a shot to be 
proud of), and that was why he was in a hurry 
just now. 

Now, young Cooney was of a fiery nature 
which matched his hair excellently well; also he 

a was very young—only just turned nineteen—and 
apt to be both careless and over-zealous in the expenditure of gun- 
powder. 

He had been doing a piece of scouting on his own account up Moran- 
garell way, without using just as much discretion as a more experienced 
bushranger might have exercised. Thus, when seven mounted police 
rode into the township off the Grenfell track, the youth had to relin- 
quish his temporary possession of the said township, and quit the same 
as speedily as might be. 

Old Mrs. McGrath, who was a soft-hearted soul (and who, by the 
way, had a natural antipathy to the blue-coated officials of the law, 
on account of having been bred and raised in an atmosphere of “ cattle- 
duffing ’’), at once gave the boy the alarm. 

“‘ The traps is on yer tracks, lad; you'd best light out for solitude.” 

Young Cooney sprang out of Butler’s shanty and on to the big bay 
colt, and gained the edge of the scruh. There he wheeled, dropped the 
reins on his horse’s neck, and deliberately fired an Enfield bullet into 
the nearest pursuer. 

I do not believe the boy meaat to murder even a policeman, but, 
you see, he happened to know that a pair of bright grey eyes watched 
him anxiously from the verandah of Riley’s humpy. 

(Susie Riley, @tat sixteen, liked bushrangers. Hall’s gang were 
kind to her, and—well—and so Young Cooney had shot Sergeant Donovan 
in the arm about a month since, in order that he might be qualified for 
‘road work.” Thereafter he had reported to Hall that he had “ gone 
out,” and that hero had laughed and accepted his application for enlist- 
ment as a member of his gang.) 

The youth now turned his horse and led the hunt into the scrub 
wherein he had been born, knowing not that he had killed a man, but 
proud of his “ gallery-play ” in having dropped from his saddle one of 
his enemies—and in full view of his lady-love. 
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He headed for the Weddins, letting the troopers keep well in sight 
or a mile or more; then a dense scrub received him on a stony rise. 
He looked back, and finding he was screened, he wheeled quickly to 
the left and along the ridge where the tracking would be difficult, and 
northward he galloped down The Bland, twisting his course every now 
and then, so as to strike on to rocky country. Each patch of rocks 
caused an angle in his passage, and this would gain time for him, owing 
to the difficulty in tracking. 

* Wish I’d shot Donovan,” he mused; “ he’s a fair cow for runnin’ 
tracks. He’ll never leave me, and 
he’ll never forgive me plugging 
him last month ! ” 

Twelve miles farther saw him 
on the edge of the plain, and 
four more lay between him and 
Donaghue’s shanty on the river. 

“Old Ben reckoned he’d be 
there to-day,” said the boy. 
“Glory! But he’d kick my tail 
for this if it wasn’t for Sue’s 

= Gh news. That’ll fetch him though!” 
@ — He stooped from the saddle 
) aon, and patted the “B.H.” on the 
ACES big colt’s shoulder. ‘ That’s the 
brand for ole Mister Gov’ment’s 
prads to foller ain’t it?” he said 

proudly. 

He galloped on across the 
plain, glancing backward every 
now and again to scan the face 
of the scrub for pursuers, but none 
showed. 

Hall and Donaghue were 
chatting amicably in the shade 

Fane ony of the shanty, and they saw the 

Hoag boy galloping through the long- 

“HALL AND DONAGHUE WERE CHATTING grass on the plain, while he was 
ancaney.” yet a good distance off. Hall 
saddled up and readied his rifle. 

Donaghue was in sympathy with Hall’s gang—in fact, he was one 
of Hall’s most reliable “ bush-telegraphs.” This was an open secret 
throughout the whole countryside. 

The boy spurred up, and: dismounted ; slackened his girth, and 
coolly approached his captain. 

The latter received him somewhat gruffly. “ What’s your trouble 
now, you young fool? Shot a policeman, | expect. You’re fool enough 
to do it!” 

This was always Hall’s manner to the boy. He did not believe in 
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spoiling him, though he loved him for a sportsman, and had already 
once saved the youngster at the risk of his own life. 

The youth remained unruffled. 

“ Yes, I dropped one trap up at Morangarell, and there’s half-a- 
dozen more on my tracks now, see! They’re this side of the scrub 
already. Didn’t want to draw ’em on you, but [I’ve got some news 
that won’t improve with keepin’. 

“ There’s a big lot o’ gold on the Humbug coach to-night, con- 
signed for Sydney, via Temora. That’s better’n sticking up Burra- 
murra, I reckon. The coach’ll go by the back track instead of Nobby’s 
Lagoon way, and only three traps as escort. It’s got about that we’re 
to be at Burramurra to-night, and all hands Mister Gov’ment kin spare 
are invited to meet us. Some are out from Grenfell, and some from 
Barmedman. I reckon it was the Grenfell coots cut my tracks.” 

This did not take long in telling, and Hall hurried round to his 
horse. 
“ How do you know all this, youngster ? ” he asked the boy at his 
side. 
The youth blushed with pride and pleasure. “Oh!” he said, 
“Sue told me. She’s the best ‘ telegraph’ we’ve got. She don’t make 
no mistakes ! ” 

The man laughed. 

** You’re dead sure of this ?” he asked. 

“Dead dam’ jumpin’-well certainly sure!” asserted young Cooney 
with no little conviction. 

“Then you must get away to the camp across the river and warn 
Burn and Jim. Meet me at Ricketson’s western drafting yard. [ll 
be there soon after sundown with the rest of the boys. They’re camped 
on the lignum swamp this side of Caragabal homestead. Mind that 
colt when you’re swimming the river, and get a fresh horse from Burn. 

“ You’d best let the traps see you, but don’t take chances. [ll 
get away now, and keep out of sight of ’em. If they see you they'll 
not notice my tracks, and I don’t want ’em to worry me the next twenty- 
four hours. Once across the creek you can clear over the plain as hard 
as you can put. They’ll lose you in the yarren country, and they’ll 
have more sense than to try and follow you into the Wirrah Hills.” 

With these directions, Hall rode away hotfoot down the creek, 
keeping what cover he could. 

The horsemen were drawing closer, so the youth returned to the 
front of the shanty, tightened his girths, and sought an interview with 
Donaghue. 

That large person chaffed the youthful bushranger, saying he was 
sorry he had no ginger ale or lemonade, intimating that rum was dan- 
gerous to the constitution of one so young. 

The youthful transgressor covered the publican with his rifle, but 
showed a boyish grin behind the sights. 

He said, “ I reckon I’d best work up a bit of a scare on you, else the 
traps might think you was one of our accomplices.” 
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Then he cast a look through the door behind him. “ They’re getting 
closer. Reckon I'll scratch gravel.” 
“Look, sonny,” advised Donaghue, “ you’d best get t’other side 
the creek, an’ show yourself from there. You’ll find it safer.” 
The other laughed. “Oh, I ain’t afraid, but it’s about time I got 
mounted,” and he swung casu- 
ally into the saddle. “ll cross 
the creek higher up; better cros- 
sing above the bent, isn’t it?” 
he added. “So long. Look 
plenty scared, don’t forget,” and 
he cantered off. 
The troopers quickened their 
pace on sight of their quarry. 
Young Cooney had gone fifty 
yards, when Fortune frowned 
upon him. 
The colt put his foot in a 
crab-hole which was concealed in 
the grass. Down he went, and 
rolled clean over the boy. 
The next thing Donaghue 
saw was the colt galloping back 
to his shanty, with the boy in 
hot pursuit. A shout rose from 
the troopers, and they strung out 
according to the paces of their 
respective horses, the heavy 
sergeant tailing off in the rear 
—all the more furious as he had 
a personal grudge against the 
boy. 
The colt ran into the yard 
behind the shanty. This yard 
was about thirty paces square, 
bounded all round by a five-feet 
paling fence; and the western 
side was erected right on the 
river-bank, which dropped per- 
pendicularly to the swift stream 
ten feet below. 
Donaghue rushed into the 
yard, and screened by the build- ‘“THE BOY COOLLY APPROACHED HIS CAPTAIN.’ 
ing from the sight of the ap- 
proaching horsemen, he caught the colt, and flung the boy into the 
saddle. 
' ™.“ Broke me blame’ arm,” said the latter calmly, showing a useless 
forearm, and trying to clear the blood from his eyes with his elbow. 





““ THEY SAW THE BIG COLT RISE AT THE PALING ON THE RIVERSIDE.” 


The hoof-beats drummed up on the grass-muffled earth. 

“Gad! You’re a gone coon, boy!” said Donaghue. 

The boy swung the horse, and in doing so, dropped his rifle. Dona- 
ghue leaped for it to hand it up, but the tioopers were upon them. 

Just as two of them raced through the gate, they saw the big colt 
rise at the paling on the river-side, and Donaghue dropped on one knee 
and sent a bullet over the fugitive’s shoulder, by way of effect, while 
he murmured to himself: ‘ Thank the Lord that’s the only shot! The 
traps have only got pistols.” 

There was a loud splash heard in the river, but the colt had cleared 
the fence clean. 

The “ blue-coaters” raced to the fence, and, looking over, they 
saw the horse and boy well on their way across the stream, the boy 
holding to the colt’s tail and the colt swimming like a water-rat. 

They called to surrender, but none offered to follow. 

At this juncture, up galloped the sergeant, swearing magnificently. 
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As soon as he swung into the yard, he knew what had happened, and 
charged the fence with his great black horse, who hit it above his knees, 
bursting the panel, turning a complete somersault with his rider, and 
falling a clear ten feet beyond ground-level, to disappear with a tremen- 
dous splash into the water. 

Horse and rider rose to the surface, parted, but the enraged Irish- 
man swam blindly out into the stream. He was a splendid swimmer, 
but hampered as he was by boots, spurs, and uniform, it was nothing 
short of sheer madness. 

His horse fought for a landing on the hither side, and was washed 
down-stream, but the rider did not heed. His one desire was to catch 
the offender who had wounded him last month. 

The further bank was much better for landing, but still it was very 
steep and crumbly. 

The colt tried, and tried again, only to fall back at each attempt ; 
but the boy never slackened his hold upon the tail. Bullets splashed 
round him, and spat into the bank ahead. The big sergeant was more 
than half-way across; and what could a lad with a broken arm do 
against Donovan ? 

Ah! The colt found a footing, and he staggered up the bank, lugging 
the boy after him. The horse had one foot through the rein, and this 
checked him a moment on the plain, so that the boy seized the bridle 
and prepared to mount. 

Suddenly a cry from the other side of the creek arrested his atten- 
tion, and young Cooney looked back to see what was happening. 

The big sergeant was evidently very busy drowning just at that 
moment. He was struggling hard to keep afloat, and to reach the 
river-bank. He had nearly got across, but could go no further, so that 
the stream seized upon him and carried him away. 

The boy left his horse, ran about thirty yards along the bank, and 
scrambled down to a jutting point. Here he hung on to a root with 
his good hand and leaned out over the water, waiting for the drowning 
man to come within reach. 

Donovan struggled back from a half-swoon as he felt a limp hand 
touch his face, and he heard someone say, “ Here, catch on!” He 
seized the hand wildly, clinging to it for dear life. 

That hand belonged to the broken arm of the boy, and the boy 
groaned as he drew in the big policeman. 

The sergeant lay stranded in shallow water, and the boy did what 
he could to revive him. 

The shooting from the other side had ceased only when the sergeant 
was in the line of fire, but the boy did not notice when it stopped or 
started. You see, they were only policemen ! 

The big man seemed to have a spasm of consciousness, and he 
seized the boy by the ankles; but the youth kicked himself free and 
leaped up the bank, taking the sergeant’s pistol with him. 

There ke stood, looking down, till he was aware of the sound of 
firing, and looked across at his baffled pursuers. 
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He was feeling faint, and things came slowly to his brain. Then he 
heard a roar like that of an angry bull, and the big Irishman—his worst 
enemy—tottered before him to shield him from the bullets. 

A couple more shots were fired, and Donovan swung round. “ You 
damned swines!” he shouted across the water. “The boy has saved 
me. Let him alone. I can take him unhurt.” 

As he spoke, he toppled, but jerked himself erect again; then he 
coughed and fell, with blood coming from his mouth. “ Sonny,” he 
gasped, “it’s a pity you killed Morris this morning! ” 

The boy rose from beside the dead policeman. He walked slowly, 
heedless of the renewed firing, to his horse; mounted, and as he rode 
away. he was aware that his boyhood had passed from him. 

He was a man—and an outlaw. 
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bINES TO MY PUBbBISHER 


(RE AN ACCOUNT LONG OWED ME) 
By VERONICA FRANCE 


Poor Patience, on a monument 
Sat waiting night and day. 
“I never thought before,” she said, 
“ Business was done this way!” 
“It seems to me I'll have to wait 
Until my hair is grey!” 


The world passed by, and winked its eye 
In scornful sympathy, 

“Why are you sitting there?” I said, 
“ Behaving foolishly /” 

Don’t be so meek. Come down and speak, 
Or fame will pass you by! 


But Patience only shook her head 
And smiled in mournful way, 

“A lady cannot press her claims 
As boldly as you Say. 

She rests upon the chivalry, 
And truth of those who pay!” 


“ Then, Lady,” laughed the cynic Worid, 
““ Don’t rest on it too far, 

For chivalry is decadent. 
And men deceivers are!” 

Yet Patience sits there—waiting still, 
Beneath Hope’s fading star. 


(N.B.—I sent him this—and he paid up /) 
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By E. F. Atinuttr 


Illustrated by Gordon Robinson 


fHly masters all and ladies, make good cheer, 
Let hearth rejoice and oaken rafter sound, 
The ancient custom still hath honour here 
To pass the grateful wassail bowl around 
The festive board, that doth dedecked appear 
ZAith Holly berry, bays, and rosemarie 
To meetly grace Mur Lord’s Nativity. 
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ise all like some droll character pelad, 
Let e’en the chaplain don the buffoon’s cap 





And prate the tricksp jape; Irt everp lad 
Ahout the seething dish of Mragon-snap 

@Mith smoking raisins make his sweetheart glad, 
And underneath the missel berries there 
Uet chery gentle Kiss a ladp fapre. 


Amid the flagons pon £ wis pe see 
A baken sweet peleped Twelfth=Tive Cake 
TAphich ccok, in sooth, hath dressed so worthiiy, 
J20 Ring’s confectioner mote better make ; 
So sport pe, welcome guests, make mummerp 
And therewith be refresher, Iest pe all 
Should war pou weary of such fun withal 
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HProw let the cunning fiddlers all begin 
To lilt the gique, or make a gap quadville 
Hor whilst this gladsome season keepeth in 
All folk make song and dancing witha will ; 
Then play, ve merrp minstrels, make great din, 
Hor suffer overmuch the bowl to let 
The saraband, pabane, and minuet. 


SA hat time the tapers flicker out and leave 
A litle smoke, and embers smoulder low, 
Hrom such mirth-making on this happy eve 
Let all good people to theit chambers go 
En sweet content, that so they shall receive 
Sleep’s Rindlp guerdon, nor withouten be 
God's gracious blessing at Eviphanp. 
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“LA GITANA” 


By Mrs. KenpAtt Park 


Illustrated by Senor F. Llaverias 


I 


ssgUST as the sun sank behind the low-roofed houses in the 
Calle del Sol, the woman awoke within Pilarica Marti, and 
with that the consciousness of power. 

She was a slim, sinuous creature of sixteen sun-baked 
years. Against the blue-wash dado of Tia Pepa’s house 
her pink cotton skirt fluttered out in alternate bright and 
faded streaks. Above the blue dado the wall was glaringly 
white, and from it the girl’s small brown face, set in its 
frame of shiny blue-black hair, showed sullen and defiant, 





and yet—afraid. , 

'-{ The cobbled street was deserted, the doors of the houses opposite were closed, 
for at this hour the feminine portion of the inhabitants were engaged in preparing 
the evening meal for the men folk who would shortly return from work. 

Shrinking against the side of the house, one small brown hand pressed against 
the wall, she listened to the heavy breathing of the villainous-looking youth who 
loomed out of the blackness of the doorway beside her. 

In his hand he held a long hazel-stick, which he was sharpening with a gipsy 
knife. He was whistling softly, but now and again paused to scowl at the shrinking 
form of the girl. He could count her heart-beats as her bosom rose and fell beneath 
the flowered cotton shawl which she wore crossed over her shoulders; and there 
was a curiously livid glow over his swarthy face that might have been due to the 
green kerchief knotted round his throat. 

For a little while he continued quietly to peel and polish the stick till it was 
clean and shiny—a greenish white thing. 

“Come in,” he said, suddenly, rubbing his lean fingers up and down its length. 

“Come in—do you hear?” 

“IT won't,” the girl replied, sullenly, her eyes bent on the uneven cobbles. 
She put out a little bare foot and pushed gently at a loose stone. 

Pancho scowled down at her. The glow of the after sunset was glistening 
on the silver ring on her little finger. 

Stick and knife clattered to the ground ; he took a step towards her, and the 
next moment seized her by the wrists. 

“Who gave you that ring?” he demanded, hoarsely. 

She met his look with defiance. 

“You’re a brute, and I won’t tell you!” She tried to wrench herself free, 
but his grip was like a vice. 

wi‘ I saw the Sefior Antonio give it to you last night,” he hissed jealously, and 
just for a moment a gleam of triumph shot through the girl’s eyes. It turned to 
one of fear as she met the vindictive light in his own. 

A moment later he let go her wrists. She ducked suddenly, as if to avoid a 


blow. 
“You needn’t look at me like that. I won’t eat you! ”—and turned from 


her with a harsh laugh. 
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Pilarica ran to the corner of the street, before she reached it the child in her 
was struggling with the newly-awakened woman; the child won, and she turned 
and gibed and made a face at him—even as she had been wont to do all her 
life, ' 
He shook his fist at her and the ghost of a smile flitted over his face as he 
watched the last flutter of her skirts disappear. 

Pilarica Marti and Pancho Suarez were the children of neighbours who had 
been neighbours all their lives. The doors of their respective houses had always 
been side by side until a year ago. 

Pancho remembered quite well the day when, a little urchin of four, he had 
first looked, round-eyed, upon the tiny brown face in its closely-fitting white cotton 
cap, and touched the tiny brown hands which were the visible signs of something 
human and alive—and motherless—in a long bundle of clothes which the Sefiora 
Pepa nursed so tenderly on her fat knees. Since that day he had played with 
and alternately bullied and petted and coaxed and teazed the little, brown, mother- 
less baby. It was only just lately that he had awakened to the knowledge that 
she was no longer a baby, and that he loved the little brown-skinned maid with 
that fierce passion which is born and bred in the Spanish gipsy. 

When she angered him he was tempted to kill her, but when she was sweet 
and docile it would have been heaven to lay himself down upon the ground that 
she might dance upon him, or trample upon him with her fairy feet. 

Dance! How she danced! There was nothing to describe it! The sweet 
seductiveness, the wild abandon. Every movement of her hands and arms, of her 
head and neck, of her slim, sinuous form, now wooing, now defying—now expressing 
the inexpressible—and yet so wholly unconscious of it! It made a thousand devils 
rise within him, and he felt that he must take her—or kill her—he hardly knew 
which ; but the gipsy blood coursed madly through his veins, his pulses beat wildly. 

Was the girl afraid of him, he wondered. No, impossible ! 

He stood for a long time in the doorway, staring down the street. . . . Last 
night Pilarica had danced in Sefior Antonio’s café. Sefior Antonio had given her 
that trinket—that ring. And after dancing she had gone round with her little 
tray. How the coppers had showered on to it! Sefior Antonio—a fat beast— 
vould want the girl to dance again. It would bring many more customers for a 
“copita.” He would probably offer her money. . . . Among the crowd at the café 
was a stranger; his accent and his clothes proclaimed him a Catalan—probably 
a cattle dealer. He had looked at the dancing girl as if she had been a performing 
monkey, or ? 

Pancho swore under his breath. He turned from the doorstep and entered 
the house. It was Pilarica’s home. 

The shadows in the street had deepened, and the living-room, opening on to 
it, was almost in darkness save for a little oil lamp smoking on the wooden table 
near the fire. A woman, prematurely aged by ill-health and incessant toil, bent 
over the earthenware pot simmering on the wood ashes. 

She looked at him from over her shoulder. 

“Where have you been, che?” ’ 

Pancho threw down his knife and stick upon the table and muttered some- 
thing unintelligible. 

“‘Where’s the wench? You were speaking to her?” 

“So I was,” the youth returned, gruffly. “ Look here, Sefiora Pepa—you 
mustn’t let her dance in the taverna “as 

The old woman cackled. 

“Caramba! and why not? She brought two pesetas—all coppers—last 
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night ; shell bring more next time!” She turned stiffly on rheumatic legs and 


faced him. 
“The Sefior Antonio told me this morning that he’ll give the wench a few 


” 





reales himself every time the café is full by her dancing, and She stopped 
at sight of the fury on his face. " : 

* T’ll see him hanged first ! ” 
he muttered savagely, and strode 
out into the street, swearing at | 
the world in general and at girls 
who danced in particular. 

Pilarica’s step-mother was a 
native of Valencia, and on the 
death of her husband a year ago 
she had packed up her few belong- 
ings and, bringing her little step- 
daughter with her, had returned 
to the land of her birth. The 
restless, roving blood of the gipsy 
was in these people. Pancho’s 
father was a travelling pedlar, and 
when he suggested 
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dova ; for the demon 
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hold of him. = — 

It had been ‘. 
agony to stand by “THE COBBLED STREET WAS DESERTED,” 
and see all those vul- 
tures feeding their greedy eyes on the girl he loved. At ali costs he must stop her 
dancing. But how? He must bribe Pilarica’s step-mother—and he had no 
money ; his weekly wage was scarce enough to keep himself and the old father. 
But perhaps—if Fate were kind—he would be in the way of earning a better wage 
before many weeks passed. But in the meantime? He muttered and swore, 
and paced the quiet street till it was quite dark and the silent stars twinkled 
down through the narrow strip of sky high between the houses. 

Every now and again he caught a whiff of the sweet-scented carnations in 
the window above him. ; 

He came and stood under the casement and looked up, glad of the darkness, 
ashamed of the strange tugging at his heart-strings because it was her window, 
and then—something cold splashed on to his upturned face! With an exclamation 
half of anger, wholly of pleasure, he sprang into the middle of the street. 
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Yes, there she was! In the dim light he could discern her eyes, the young 
outline of her face peeping-down at him between her flowers—the tin watering-can 
in her hands as she deliberately showered them and him. 

“ Pilarica,” he whispered. 

“ Que quieres ?” How soft her voice was! 

“Come for a walk with me after supper ? ” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not? Yes, come, we'll go to the quay.” 

“Tm going to—dance.” 

He detected the subtle stubbornness in her voice, and groaned. 

“ Que dices ?” she whispered. 


“I did not speak.” 
Up in her casement, Pilarica heard the strained voice, and, understanding, 


the woman in her tingled with the pleasure of her power. She began to hum softly 
the air of a “ seguidilla.” 

“ Pilarica, come down—now.” 

** No.” 

“Yes.” he insisted. 

“I’m going to sup, but—I’ll come afterwards. I’m not going to tne Senor 
Antunio’s till ten o’clock.” 

“ If you—— ” he began; but she shut the window on him. 

For a long time he stood, out of the circle of light cast by the street lamp, 
leaning against the wall opposite her house. He forgot about going home to his 
own supper; a confusion of thoughts surged through his brain, and only two were 
clear—he wondered if Pilarica would come down soon—wondered how he could 


obtain money to bribe her step-mother. Many wild and impossible schemes flitted 


through his mind, but none seemed feasible. . . . 
The striking of a clock in the neighbouring church tower awoke Pancho from 


his reverie. 

Nine o’clock! and almost at the same moment a voice above him whispered : 

“Vengo!” 

He had not heard the opening of the window, and his pulses quickened. 

In another moment she was at his side, and without exchanging a word of 
greeting they turned out of the street together. 

It was not far to the river. The young moon was shining on the murky water. 
The few passers-by glanced at them with careless indifference. Waifs—there were 
so many of them! Valencia abounded in them. 


* Pilarica, I do not like you to dance in“Antonio’s taverna.” Pancho’s voice 


was slightly unsteady. 
“How silly you. are, Pancho! I like to dance!” the girl said, lightly. 


Pancho stood still in the road. He turned and faced Pilarica, and held her 
eves with his own. 
“Listen, Pilarica! I love you, do you hear? I love you with all my soul, 
Pilarica—and—it drives me mad to see you dance for all those bestias in the taverna ! 
Promise me you won’t!” he cried, eagerly, earnestly, bending his dark face down 


to the level of her own. 
For a moment she thrilled, then the stubborn lines showed round her full-lipped 


mouth. 
“T shall dance. Why shouldn’t I earn a few honest coppers as we'!l as other 


folk ?” 
* Pilarica—you—can scrub or—wash—or pick olives * 
She looked at her small brown hands and then at him, and laughed, 
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He waited, hanging on her answer. 

She did not fancy scrubbing or washing or picking olives. She could do all 
those things when she was old—old like Tia Pepa; now she would dance. And 
so saying she turned her back on him, and began to retrace her steps. Pancho 
followed in a fume, his hands thrust deep into his pockets, his slow, long strides 
keeping him a step behind the light, graceful figure. 

There is something in the walk of the Spanish gipsy quite inimitable—a grace, 
a freedom, and, withal, a quietness vibrant with life and energy seen in the women 
of no other race. 

For a while they walked thus in Indian file ; sometimes she spread her elbows 
a little bit, her skirts played out round her bare feet with marked “ flutterings ” ; 
once or twice she tossed her head like a young deer, and it was all sheer delight 
and pleasure in her newly-discovered power ! 

Away to the right the electric lights shone through the dense trees of the Ala- 
meda ; carriages rolled up and down the drive, and a wild desire to annihilate the 
wealthy and confiscate their riches swept through the youth. 

When they came to the street where the gas jets over Antonio’s door cast 
waving circles of light upon the faces of the men occupying the half-dozen tables 
set out upon the pavement, Pilarica turned to him. 

* Adios—hasta luego,” she said, coolly. 

‘I’m coming in,” he said, doggedly. 

She swept him a swift look from under her black lashes, and the expression 
on his face as he heard the frank if somewhat boisterous “ Ole, oles !” that greeted 
her appearance, made her shrink inwardly. 
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SS—M[ILARICA danced, 

Ee Seated alone at one of the little marble-topped tables 
at the far end of the room, Pancho seemed to be looking 
through a veil of stars which danced and sparkled and dazed 
his sight. Yet he was vividly conscious of the most minute 
detail. The open space which had been cleared for the 
“ sitana” in the centre of the room (since there was no 
stage), the glare of gas jets, the thronging faces of those 
customers who, quitting the tables outside the door, pushed 

in for a better view of the dancer, the other faces occupying the tables inside 

the tavern, pulling their chairs outef,the way, or flattening themselves up against 
the white-washed walls. They were all men’s faces, save two, and these were the 
hardened visages of the wives of a bricklayer and a pastry-cook. 

There was the Sefior Antonic, fat and shiny, his greedy eyes watching every 
new customer from his place behind the counter—the sleeve of his blue cotton 
shirt brushing the flowering rose tree in a pot beside him every time he stretched 
out his arm to take the coins he loved so well. The two waiters-—lads in their shirt- 
sleeves, and red fajas round their waists, one of them with a flower stuck behind 
his ear—swiftly and noisily serving the customers, prominent amongst;whom was 
the Catalonian cattle dealer with his loud harsh voice, and the heavy stick which 


seemed part of himself... , 
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‘** HERE YOU ARE!’ HE SAID, IN A STRANGE VOICE.” 


Pilarica danced. ... 
“Ole! Ole! viva tu mare!” “ Benditos sean tus pies!” 
From somewhere someone had produced a guitar—then another. ah 
The thrum—thrum thrum; thrum—thrum thrum—beat into Pancho’s brain ' 
like sledgehammers. veal 
What was Pilarica doing? ‘4 
Dios! Was the boldly timid child transformed into the daring woman? . . | 
She had plucked the crimson rose from the plant on the counter and stuck it into ia 
the black tangle of her glossy hair ! iM 
A mongrel dog under one of the tables yelped as a rough foot kicked him out | 
of the way. The canary on the wall over the counter awoke from its sleep, and, qi 
hopping about its cage, trilled for a moment. The whole room was clapping, 
keeping time to the thrumming guitars, to the clacking castanets, to the swaying : 
figure of the barefooted gipsy. 
There was the flush of excitement on her brown cheeks, the delight of the born 1 
dancer sparkling in her luminous eyes as she glided and sprang, and sued and re- 
jected. . . . It seémed to Pancho that as her excitement deepened so also her 
boldness grew. . . . if 
More than once he intercepted a glance or a wink in his direction as some of : 
the men nudged each other and looked his way. t 
Then, her dance over, Pilarica came and dropped, panting, on to a chair beside i 
him. Was it by accident that her hand touched his own as it lay on the table? ; 
He pulled his chair away from hers. a) 
The cattle dealer offered her a drink of strawberry syrup; she took the prof- 
fered glass with a bewitching smile and a covert glance at the pallid youth beside 
her. : 
“La jota! La jota!” cried the room. 
Again the guitars, the clapping hands, the castanets, the intoxicating figure 
in its faded cotton dress and gaudy shawl—the crimson rose glowing in the black 
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hair—and, elbowing her way through the crowd round the door, was Pilarica’s 
stepmother. 

Pilarica passed round her tin plate. Sefior Antonio dropped a silver peseta 
on to it. He could well afford to do so! 


Sx|N silence the three walked home through the quiet streets. 
| The “sereno” was calling the hour of twelve. 

At her door Pilarica said a hasty good night, and ran 
up to her room, burningly conscious that Pancho had not 
returned her salutation. 

Sefiora Pepa turned to him. 

* Buenas noches.” 

He did not answer, but followed her into the house, 
closing the door behind him. 

“Why don’t you go home? What do you want?” Sejfiora Pepa asked, un- 
easily. 

He could hear Pilarica moving about in the room above. 

“IT want,” he said, slowly, “ to tell you this—if you let that girl dance again 
I'll choke the breath out of your body.” 

“Ah! Virgen Santa!—and you would threaten a poor widow ?—and all 
because she wants to turn an honest penny—you “ 

He strode towards her, his fists clenched. 

“‘ How long would it be an honest penny? I swear ’twill be the worse for you 
if you don’t stop it. ...!” He was watching her closely, and saw the look of 
cunning cross her face. 

She was silent for a minute, then moved stiffly over to the table and deliberately 
counted Pilarica’s earnings. 

“Two pesetas and a half,” she crooned, and turned to him with something 
of anger in her voice. 

“* Why, man, that’s four pesetas and a half in two nights! You don’t suppose 
I’m going to stop that—unless you make it worth my while—with something 
down s 

“ What do you mean?” 

“‘ Give me twenty dollars and I’ll forbid her to dance.” There was something 
of the girl’s sullen obstinacy in the woman’s look and voice. For a moment Pancho 
stared at her aghast. 

“ Are you mad? Twenty dollars ! ”—and laughed wildly. 

“Twenty dollars—little enough, too! She’d get four pesetas and a half in 
two nights, nine in four—why, she’d get more than half that sum in one month. 
Twenty dollars, and she shall dance no more at the café! ” 

“ Sefiora Pepa—it is impossible ! ” 

“ Well, well, go home, lad; there’s no harm in it. We’ll go to the ‘ Retiro’ 
next week—they’ll pay her there, I’ll warrant.” She pushed him out at the door, 
gently and firmly, with seemingly motherly hands, and he found himself in the 
street, crushed and desperate, sick with the certainty that the woman would not 
hesitate to sell the girl to the highest bidder. 


























* * * * * * - = 


Dawn was breaking over the City of Valencia, and against the grey sky the 
domes and minarets leaped out like the voices of bygone years. 
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The night watchmen extinguished their lanterns at the street corners, their 
heavy sticks echoed through the streets as they struck them upon the pavements. 

Presently the deep voice of the Miguelete, striking the hour of five, rose above 
the jingle of bells as a herd of asses, driven by a wizened old man, came round the 
corner of the street and stopped before a closed door. Up on the fourth floor the 
sefiora had an obstinate cold—asses’ milk, taken for nine consecutive days, was 
an infallible cure. 

The ass driver raised the iron knocker, let it fall four times, and then turned 
and began to milk one of the animals standing patiently about the street. Just 
then the door opened and a woman, with clothes hastily thrown on, held out a 
small jug into which the man emptied the tin measure-full of milk. It was too 
early for conversation, and the ass driver passed on to the next house. 

A little later herds of goats streamed in all directions, stopping at almost every 
door to leave the inmates their morning’s milk. 

Farther on, the Torres de Serrano stood out sharply against the brightening 
sky and the trees showed green and fresh in the light of the rising sun. 

At this early hour, scarce a soul crossed the Puente de Serrano; but along 
the river’s bank workmen were already taking up the thread of toil where they 
had dropped it the evening before. 

It was early April, and the air was cold and damp. A man hurrying over the 
Serrano bridge had his “‘ tapa-bocas” wound round his shoulders and mouth, and his 
cap pulled so low over his eyes that very little of his face was visible. 

When the Sefiora Pepa saw him enter her house she looked at him with 
uneasiness. 

“You are early, Pancho ? ” she said, interrogatively. 

He closed the street door and looked round the room before replying. 

Sefiora Pepa was sweeping up the floor and a little heap of wet sawdust was 
gathering towards the middle of the room. She herself looked very unlovely, being 
still unwashed and uncombed, but Pancho did not notice. He drew a chair up 
to the table and sat down. 

“‘ Here you are,” he said, in a strange voice. “ See that you fulfil your part 
of the bargain.” 

“Chico!” exclaimed the woman. She stood beside him, her greedy eyes 
devouring the shiny silver coins, her coarse fingers feeling them, counting them— 
one, two, five, ten, twenty, thirty! She chinked one piece against the other. 

“ All cristianos ? ” she asked, with sudden suspicion. 

“All are good silver,” he returned, bitterly. ‘See to it that the girl dances 
no more.” 

Neither of them had seen the door into the passage open; neither of them 
had seen the girl, who, for a full minute, stood staring in upon them, and then 
turned and fled noiselessly. 

IV. 
JVER the world of Valencia the stars hung low in the deep 
1 blue sky. The crescent moon sank in the west, and on all 
sides was the hum of the city’s traffic—the occasional blare 
of trumpets or clash of band, the shrill electric-bell pro- 
claiming the commencement of another session in a neigh- 
bouring cinematograph show. 

Antonio’s café was nearly, though not quite, as crowded 
as it had been last night—and about the customers was an 
air of depression, disappointment—for Pilarica was not there. 

Sefior Antonio had sent to her house for her. The girl was out, Sefiora Pepa 
said. Would she dance to-night? Ah! that she did not know. The girl had 
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gone out in the sulks—her lover had not been to see her during the day—they had 
quarrelled last night—she had gone out in a temper. Yes, yes; of course the girl 
should go to the café if she returned early enough ; meantime, many “ expressions ’ 
to the Sefior Antonio, at whose orders she, Sefiora Pepa, always was. 

So Sefior Antonio’s ambassador returned to the café and delivered Seiiora 
Pepa’s message. 

The place was gradually filling up, all the faces of the night before were there, 
and several new ones. But the “ gitana” whom they had come to see, did not 
appear. Presently some of the customers, disappointed and tired of waiting, paid 
for their drinks and left. 

Sefior Antonio swore inwardly at the girl for not coming, and made a mental 
vow that he would give her two pesetas the next time she danced—she was worth 
it ! 

Presently the Catalan cattle-dealer came in and took a table in a shadowed 
recess of the room, and called for an “‘ agua diente.” 

While he waited for it he settled his red cravat with minute care at the cloudy 
mirror opposite him. 

“Where is your ‘ gitana’ to-night ?” he asked, as the host set down bottle 
and glass before him. 

Sefior Antonio did not know. He had sent to the girl’s house, but she was 
out—she had quarrelled with her lover. 

Pilarica had not quarrelled with her lover, for she had not spoken to him since 
the night before. All day long she had waited for his coming, but neither before 
nor after dinner did he pay his customary visit. When twilight fell she went up 
to her window, and, seated behind her flower-pots waited for him—but waited 
in vain. 

As she sat there again and again the scene she had witnessed, the words she 
had overheard that morning, rose before her and tormented her. All day long 
she had been possessed by a vague suspense—a dread of some impending evil, till 
it became an obsession. 

“‘ Something has happened to him—and it is my fault ! ” she told herself, over 
and over again. 

It was nearly nine o’clock when, obsessed with the feeling of disaster, she stole— 
as she thought—unobserved from the house. 

She had no clear idea of where she intended to go, and it was almost with a 
shock that she found herself in the neighbourhood of Antonio’s tavern. 

Was Pancho there, she wondered, but dared not go to see. She would go as 
far as the corner of the street ; there she would be able to see if he went in or came 
out. 

And so presently she crept into the dark shadow of a doorway. . . . She saw 
the heavy Catalan enter, his stout stick in his hand as usual. She watched many 
of the familiar figures go past—but not the one she sought. 

Where was Pancho? What had he done? Was he in hiding? 

Tormented with these thoughts, and the instinctive certainty that if he had 
got into trouble it was for her sake, the minutes went by on leaden feet. 

The voice of the Miguelete told of ten o’clock. The street was a quiet one and 
fairly dark ; in half an hour’s time the street doors would close, and then she must 
come out of her lair. Meantime—a shadow passed the doorway where she was 
concealed, a soft shuffling footstep fell on her ear with a new familiarity. It was 
Pancho. And Pilarica knew as certainly as if he had told her, that he had been to 
her house, and finding her out, was going to look for her at the café... . 

Now and again she could hear the chink of glasses, loud voices, a ribald laugh— 
the rattle of dominoes on the marble tables. 
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By coming out into the street, she would be able to see the café and all who 
went in or out, but instinct kept her in concealment. 

Hark! What was that noise? What did the sudden commotion mean ? 
And now—a policemen’s whistle—— 

* * ial * * * * * 

The Catalan sipped his eaw de vie, his back to the door, the Veu de Catalunya 
of the day before in his hand; but either the news it contained was stale, or—seen 
through the mirror on the wall opposite him—the passers-by in the street were 
more interesting. 

He was drumming his fingers impatiently on the table, but suddenly stopped 
as Pancho crossed the threshold. 

The youth came in with an air of bravado, looking curiously round him, as 
though seeking some one. 

“Where’s your little friend, the gitana ?” 

“Que baile! Que baile!” cried one or two voices. 

** Que baile la gitana ! ” cried a familiar. 

“Ts she here?” Pancho’s voice was hoarse as he glanced round the room— 
and then his eyes fell upon the Catalan seated in the shadowy corner. 

The cattle-dealer rose slowly to his feet, his eyes holding Pancho as in a spell. 

** You’d better come with me,” he said, in his harsh voice. 

Beneath his sallow skin, Pancho paled, but did not flinch under the rough 
hand laid upon his shoulder. 

The occupants of the tables, Sefior Antonio behind the counter, the lads in 
their shirt sleeves—all turned to the two in the centre of the room. 

Something had happened. What was it? 

And then Sefior Antonio made a commotion. His best customer had been 
robbed—robbed by the young scamp who dared to come again to his house! He 
would call a policeman; he would have no thieves on his premises! Several more 
voices joined in. 

Pancho turned to him, rage and hate emanating from every feature of his 
face, from every line of his lean figure. 

Who was he to speak—the big fat animal! He, Pancho, held himself to be 
one hundred times more worthy than the man who bribed honest girls to dance in 
his filthy tavern. Bah! he spat the ground at Seficr Antonio’s feet—that was 
how he held him !—and, suiting the action to the words, Pancho spat viciously 
on the floor. 

Then there was an uproar. Sefor Antonio, shaking and foaming with rage, 
rushed at the youth and struck him with his open hand across the face. 

In an instant Pancho’s hand flew to his faja, and he whipped out a knife. Before 
he could carry out his intent the Catalan sprang upon and disarmed him. 

* You young fool!” he cried, contemptuously; “the quarrel is mine with 
you for robbing me! We’ll go to the Juzgado.” 

Some one had already blown a whistle for a policeman. 

It was at that moment that Pilarica, white, scared, breathless, rushed in. 

“What is it? Que pasa?” she gasped, looking with frightened eyes from 
one to the other of the excited faces. 

“Que pasa?” mimicked Sefior Antonio, -furiously. “ He robs honest men 
of their money ”—pointing his finger at Pancho—“ and then insults me—me /” 

“* Yes,” interposed the cattle-dealer, harshly ; “last night, as I left this place, 
my purse was stolen from me—by him 2 

“Robs! Money!” stammered Pilarica. 

Now she understood ! 

She looked at Pancho. ‘His eyes were bert upon the ground. 
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“SHE DANCED—DANCED AS SHE HAD NEVER DANCED BEFORE.” 


Then she turned swiftly to the cattle-dealer. 

“It is a lie! I robbed you—do you hear? I robbed you!” 

She looked at him fearlessly, her whole being vibrant with terror, with anxiety— 
for Pancho. 

“You!” exclaimed the Catalan. “Impossible! I saw 

“I robbed you—I—I! Do you hear? Look, sejiores,” she cried, turning 
to the crowd that had gathered round them, and speaking very quickly ; “ I robbed 
the sefior of his money, and that muchacho—Pancho—is being accused wrongly ! 
But the money shall be returned, sefior—I swear I will return it to you!” She 
stood before him, her hands clasped in supplication, her eyes blazing with a strange 
light. 

Pancho was staring at Pilarica as if transfixed . . . and the Catalan dealer, 
looking from one to the other, also understood. 

There was a tense silence. The curious crowd watching the four actors in 
this little drama, waited, breathless, for the next move. 

It was then that a policeman—panting as if he had come with undue haste-— 
arrived upon the scene and shouldered his way through the throng round the door 
into the room, eyeing the central group with characteristic solemnity. 


” 


? 
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“What is the matter? What has happened?” he enquired, in business-like 
tones. He stared at the gipsy lad and girl with an accusing air. 

There was a sullen defiance in Pancho’s eyes. Pilarica’s lips moved, but before 
she could utter a word the Catalan spoke. 

“You come too late, amigo. Vaya, vaya! ... We’ve troubled you for 
nothing after all. A quarrel—a quarrel ; but it is finished.” 

The policeman, note-book and pencil in hand, looked round inquiringly—began 
to ask questions. 

Sefior Antonio, red in the face, shiny, his anger, for political reasons, consider- 
ably cooled—he did not want to be fined nor yet to appear before the “ tribunal ”— 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder at the Catalan. 

“Yes, a quarrel—the Sejior will tell you,” he said, addressing the policeman ; 
and sought refuge behind his counter. 

The policeman’s eye travelled meaningly to the bar. 

“The quarrel—was it serious ? ” he asked. 

““Nada—nada. Not worth while troubling about! Have a copita ?—agua 
diente ? ” 

The servant of the law took the glass from the Catalan’s hand, and, swallowing 
its contents at a single draught, with much dignity carried it over to the counter. 
The Catalan turned to Pilarica; she was looking at him dumbfounded. 

** Well, dance us the jota, and then ”—lowering his voice he added meaningly— 
“we will consider that you have returned me my property—since it was you who 
took it! Buy yourself a wedding dress and some shoes. Now—la jota!” 

“La jota! La jota!” cried several voices, but half comprehending what had 
occurred. 

In a moment the crowd had fallen back, chairs and tables were swept out of 
the way. A guitar and castanets appeared as if by magic. 

Clack-—claralack, lack, lack— 

Caracaracaracarrak—rrak—rrrak—rrrrak— 

Thrum—thrum thram—thrum—thrum thrum— 

Pilarica stood in the centre of the room. 

There was a ripple of talk among the fifty or sixty people gathered at the aoor- 
way, and the hundred forming a circle three or four deep round her. Her gaze 
travelled from the generous-hearted Catalan who had understood, to Pancho, and 
as she met his eyes she smiled slowly into them, then raising her brown hands above 
her head and snapping her supple fingers and thumbs, she danced—danced as she 
had never danced before. 


When she had finished she put her hand in Pancho’s, and together they passed 


out of Antonio’s tavern. 
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DOCTOR X, 


THE DRINK STORIES, AND THE HOUSE IN WEST BOLTON 
GARDENS 


By Ormonp SPENCER 


WAS from the first greatly taken with a certain 
old-fashioned courtliness and genial dignity about 
the man that marked him out from the other 
passengers. I pointed him out to my friend, 
but, to my surprise, the latter, on discovering 
. him, stepped forward with an exclamation and 
aeee Pia J greeted him cordially. 

agit “=I I demanded an introduction. 

“Oh, this is Dr. X, you know.” 

I had heard of Dr. X in connection with some medical affair, so 
I was able to give just the right expression of surprise and appreciation. 
But the thing that really interested me was the personality of the man. 

My friend left us to conversation. 

Now why is it that Providence has endowed me with that utterly 
diabolical proclivity to say the wrong thing at the right time? Why 
does my conversation in the presence of “ auburn ” tressed ladies incline 
automatically towards carrots and things that are carroty? Why do 
I retail whole strings of the most advanced “ Peter-stories” to un- 
appreciative gentlemen who turn out on subsequent investigation to 
be bishops in disguise? Perhaps I am possessed of a subconscious 
devil! Anyhow, in this instance I could think of nothing to talk about 
except stories concerning persons who were in a state of intoxication. 
Now some of these stories are, without doubt, excruciatingly funny ; 
and yet, although I cannot say that Dr. X was unappreciative, I seemed 
to feel it in the atmosphere that the “ joke was on me” somewhere 
and somehow. Managing to overcome this discomforting sensation, | 
made one great last effort and told him that priceless gem about the 
man who, climbing his erratic staircase in the dead of morning, was 
remonstrated with by a voice from above. 

“Why, m’dear,” he replied, “it’s only just (hic) twelve o’clock.” 
But at that moment an indiscreet Swiss cuckoo gave him the lie by 
singing three! He was nonplussed, but only for a second, and then, 
clutching the banisters he himself rendered the nine missing “‘ cuckoos ” 
in an effective falsetto. 

I laughed; Dr. X laughed; but after that there was a strained 
silence for a few moments. Then Dr. X remarked. in a quiet and 
deprecative tone : 

“ He couldn’t help it, you know.” 

“* What,” I replied, faintly, “ cuckooing ? ” 

Dr. X smiled. 


“* Yes, in a sense.” 
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I realised now that there was something really radically wrong. 

‘What do you mean ?”’ Jasked. He replied with another question : 

“How do you regard this matter of drink and drunkenness and 
drugs?” That seemed to me a pretty severe question to spring so 
suddenly upon an innocent stranger. 

“Why,” I replied, “I look upon them, I suppose, as vices—like 
smoking, or gambling—bad habits that weak persons are in the way of 
contracting—a species of insanity, perhaps.” 

** Just so; and that is where you make the same great big funda- 
mental error that ninety per cent. of the public makes. Drink is not 
a vice any more than mumps is a vice; it may happen to be the effect 
of vice, but inebriety is a disease, an organic disease, and subject to 
treatment like any other disease; the disease can be eradicated. A 
man can be cured completely, and he will stay cured unless he is fool 
enough to go away and inoculate himself again deliberately. 

“ The essential thing is to distinguish between the Vice and the Effect 
of the vice. Gluttony is a vice; to eat more than you need, or to drink 
more than you need—whether your drink is milk or brandy—is a vice, 
and we are all more or less vicious in this way; but to the man who 
drinks alcoholic liquors there is a risk of peculiar infection which the 
gluttonist and the over-drinker of milk have not to face; to him there 
comes a time when more alcohol becomes necessary—mind you, I say 
necessary, absolutely essential, to him, and this necessary more is ever 
on the increase. That is the most marked characteristic of the course 
of the disease, the call of the system for more alcohol. The stuff is 
disintegrating the body and wrecking the mind of the sufferer, yet it 
must be supplied, the whole system of the man is crying out for it. You 
may lock him up—probably he will go mad if you do—but you will 
not rid him of the great “ crave,” he will struggle for alcohol as a drowning 
man struggles for air—automatically, madly. 

“When the ordinary thirst, with a possible preference for alcohol, 
becomes a need for alcohol, then the vice has given place to the disease.” 

“And do you seriously hold that this thing is curable ? ” 

Dr. X shrugged his shoulders and smiled that inscrutable smile. 

** ] was cured,” he said, “ and I know at least a hundred others.” 

“ But,” I protested, “ if this is true, why does one not hear more 
about it? Why do not more drunkards get cured ?” 

Dr. X was silent a long time, then he said: 

“Probably a very much larger number do get cured than you 
imagine; none the less, you are right. Where hundreds are taking 
the cure, thousands ought to be taking it ; but, you see, it is in the hands 
of a private institute, and so does not attract quite as much attention 
as it deserves, or as it would doubtless obtain if it were great national 
foundation. 

** Many physicians are upon the list of the “cured,” and many 
more members of the medical profession are loud in their praises of the 
treatment. Many prominent men are on Canon Fleming’s Honorary 
Committee of Investigation, 
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“What Committee was this to which you refer ? ” 

“Oh, that was, as its name implies, a Committee for the unbiassed 
investigation of the treatment. It was formed by Canon Fleming— 
that indefatigable worker for temperance—in the year 1892. The 
Canon acted as chairman of this Committee for no less than sixteen 
years. They meet annually, and interview cases—hundreds of cases, new 
cases and cases of ten or twenty years’ standing—I mean, persons who 
have been under the treatment so long ago as that and have ‘ stayed 
cured’ ever since. The little book of reports published by this com- 
mittee is wonderfully good reading, and very convincing.” 

“ Of whom—beside the Canon—does this Committee consist 

“Oh, there are many notable names—Lord Bray, Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, H. W. Forster, M.P., Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., W. Hind 
Smith. There’s a list for you!” 

“That is certainly a pretty powerful constellation,” I replied. 
“€ And you mean to say that this honorary Committee entirely approve ? ” 

“ Approve!” replied Dr. X. “ They are enthusiastic ! ” 

“What about your own opinion, as a medical man? Are there 
no after-effects of the treatment, worse than the disease itself ? ” 

“It not only leaves no harmful after-effects, but from the day the 
treatment begins, the subject starts to improve, both physically and 
mentally. As to its efficiency, as I said before, the characteristic 
*‘ crave” is absolutely eradicated. The whole cure occupies about four 
weeks. No restrictions are placed upon the subjects except this, that 
they must not drink liquor outside the Institute. Liquor, you see, is 
not cut off, or even limited, but the doctors want to know how much 
the patient takes. The treatment is administered at the Institute by 
qualified medical men who have made a study of inebriety. You see, 
this disease is not a thing that can be cured at home in one’s armchair ; 
each individual case requires study ; doses must be varied according to 
amounts of alcohol consumed, temperament, and a dozen other things ; 
it is an affair of specialists ; the treatment must not be bungled. After 
three or four days, the “ crave’ ceases; alcohol is no longer necessary 
to the system. The rest of the period is spent in strengthening the 
defences, so to speak, and building up the ravaged system. 

“ And all this is perfectly authentic ? ” 

“ Absolutely authentic. I was cured myself; I know many, many 
patients who will tell you of their experiences. 

“Who is the man that started the affair, and whereabouts is this 
Institute that you speak of ?” 

“A certain Dr. Keeley, an Army surgeon, who made the study 
of Alcoholism his special subject and achieved extraordinary success. 
The Institute is ‘1 Kensington, to be accurate, at 9, West Bolton Gardens, 
Old Brompton Koad, S.W.” 

“Well,” I replied, “this is certainly an amazing cure. Will you 
come and have a drink, Doctor ? ” 

“ Thank you, no,” answered the Doctor, smiling. 
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HOLIDAYS AND 
SPORT IN 
CANADA 


I.—SALMON, TROUT, AND 
SCENERY 
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By C. F. Lane 
GOS 


¥x.|T is wonderful how long it takes people, at times, to 
} find out a good thing, a prominent case in point 
being the length of time it has taken the British 
sportsman to appreciate the wealth of game in the 
forests, and the magnificent fish in the rivers and 
lakes of Canada. In this year 1909, it may be 
doubted if five per cent. of the men and women 
=E<J who annually take their holidays in pursuit of 
sport with the sifle, gun, or rod, could name a single locality in the 
Dominion where they could get what they were looking for. This is 
all the more strange when the high rents demanded in the older coun- 
tries, and the indifferent sport to be obtained for love or money, are 
taken into consideration. Most people have some selected spot (its 
whereabouts being a secret most jealously guarded) to which they return 
year after year, though each visit produces slimmer results than its 


predecessor. 
Now, in Canada it is safe to say that the only difficulty experienced 
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by the visitor would be in making a choice among the hundreds of places 
where good sport is a certainty. Heavy expense is no excuse, as the 
purse will be little lighter when England is again reached than had 
Scotland or Ireland been visited; moreover, if the extra enjoyment of 
visiting a new country, and the complete change from the usual routine 
of holidays is included in the balance sheet, there is no comparison as 
to which is the best investment; where the salmon fisherman, the big 
game man, or the devotee of bird and duck shooting is concerned, it is 
safe to say that the actual monetary expenditure on a trip to Canada 
is lower, far lower, than if Scotland or Norway are visited. There can 
only be one reason why so few take advantage of opportunities that will 
not last for ever, and that is ignorance of the true state of affairs. 

In years to come, as the wonderful sporting advantages, and the 
easy, economical, and speedy means of enjoying same become better 
known, even Canadian fishing and shooting will deteriorate, and the 
expense of a visit increase. It is in the hope of removing some of the 
scales from the eyes of the blind, and putting matters in their proper 
light before the best sportsmen in the world—those of dear old Britain— 
that this article has been penned. It would be impossible, in the space 
of one article, to give even a glimpse of what awaits the visitor, and 
even in dealing separately with different branches of sport, more cannot 
be done than describe typical holidays, making mention of a few places 
which will satisfy the most exacting, giving some idea of the cost of a 
visit, and how to reach the “ Mecca.” 

The fisherman’s interests shall come first, as his sport is the earliest 
in the year; and salmon must take pride of place. Let us assume that 
the period of hesitation has passed, and that some keen angler is on his 
way to Liverpool. Here he has the choice of several lines crossing the 
Atlantic to Montreal, on whose steamships he will find every modern 
comfort. He will only spend four days in the open sea, the balance of 
the journey to Canada’s metropolis being up the noble St. Lawrence, 
and it is safe to say that when he steps on the wharf at Montreal, every- 
thing will have been voted a success thus far. The C.P.R. train leaves 
at 7.25 each evening for New Brunswick, and in his anxiety to get to 
work, our adventurer will probably rush onwards the day he lands. 

Let us follow him as he steps on board the train after a good dinner 
at the Windsor Hotel. He is naturally interested in all he sees, but 
there will not be much to entertain him on the first portion of his rail 
journey; therefore he orders his berth to be made up by the nigger 
porter and retires to bed. Waking early next morning, he looks from 
the window on the lovely pine-covered slopes and valleys of Maine. 
Breakfast is taken in the “ diner,” and trains changed at 9.30 a.m. at 
McAdam Junction. At 3 that afternoon, he leaves the railway at 
Perth where a waggon and horses are waiting to drive the twenty odd 
miles to the home camp of his guide at the head-waters of the Miramichi. 
What a lovely drive he has, through scenery that alone were worth the 
Jong journey, but he is glad when he reaches the end, for two reasons— 
one that at last the banks of New Brunswick’s celebrated Miramichi 





ON THE UPSALQUITCH; THE BEGINNING, 


River are reached; secondly, that he can stand up for a while, as the 
bumps on the road have made a sitting posture undesirable. In paren- 
thesis, it must be admitted that the roads in New Brunswick do not 
resemble an English highway, it really being a marvel how the light 
conveyance holds together. They do, and, moreover, it is seldom 
that damage of any kind is done. It is dark by the time the evening 
meal is finished, and our friend wisely retires early to bed, and sleeps 
the sleep of the just in the comfortable log-cabin, breathing the balsam- 
laden air of the pines. Next morning, he finds his canoe packed with 
the tents, outfit, and provisions. When ready, he steps aboard to 
start on a seventy-mile “run” down the river, stopping at every good 
fishing pool, and exploring side-streams, till he joins the metal rails again 
at Boiestown. 

Here we must leave him, confident that the red-letter angling days 
of his life are ahead. He will catch all the salmon he wants, and the 
sea-trout that will fill the interludes will run up to seven pounds ; further, 
should he deign to consider ordinary trout, he will fight some beauties 
of four pounds and upwards. When Boiestown is at last reached, he 
will wonder if the glorious time has been real or only a dream of delight. 

Back now to Montreal, and including possibly two days spent 
there or in Quebec, he lands in England within the month, twelve days 
having been spent on the sea, two days on the train, and the balance in 
such country as one imagines but seldom sees, and where the sport 
could not have been beaten. His total expenses have been under {55, 
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and not one. cent has been demanded for a licence or fishing rights. 
Had he travelled second-class on the steamer the cash outlay would only 
have been {38 at the outside. Is he satisfied, do you think ? -Does he 
“rave”? about Canadian sport to his friends? Drop into his room for 
a pipe some evening, and see if he does not persuade you to accompany 
him next year, and bring your wife with you; and if his stories do not 
convince, the skins of salmon and trout mounted on birch bark by the 
guides will do so. Probably he would like to try new waters next time, 
so we will mention a few other places for his consideration. In the 
north of the Province and flowing into the Baie de Chaleur, is the 
Upsalquitch. It costs ten dollars a day here for the privilege to “ whip ” 
over twenty miles of water, but when it is found that the fish run up to 
40 lbs., is it exorbitant ? A mention of one of the rules on this river will 
give some idea of the sport it affords. ‘“ No man may take more than 
five salmon in any one day.” Should any one desire to fish on, after 
obtaining his five salmon, it may be stated that there is no limit on 
grilse, and sea-trout are plentiful. This river is reached by the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Quebec. Road privileges may also be obtained 
on the Tobique and the Renous, reached by the C.P.R. Salmon-fishing 
may also be had on the Nepisiquit after the club members, who lease 
this river, have gone home. A small charge of $2.00 per day is made, 
and the best starting point is Bathurst, on the Intercolonial Railway. 
Many other places remain when these have been tried, but space forbids 
mention. 

Now, for those who are blessed with sufficient of this world’s goods 
not to have to look into the matter of expenditure too closely, and whose 
vacation days are of longer duration than one month, a holiday on the 
other side of the Continent is almost a duty. British Columbia 7s a 
long way off, but one can be in Vancouver eleven days after leaving 
Liverpool, which is not so bad; and the assertion that every minute of 
the journey will be a source of pleasure and education to the traveller 
must be believed, for in an article of this scope, any mention of the 
sights of the trip is impossible. Suffice it to say that crossing the prairie 
will show what the great Canadian West means, as no reading will ; 
and when the Rockies are reached—well, if the poet who wrote “ See 
Naples and die” had feasted his eyes on British Columbia’s mountains, 
the word would have been “ Rockies ” not “ Naples.” 

After a day in Vancouver, to rest up a little, the steamer will be 
taken up the Straits of Georgia, with the mountains of the mainland on 
the right and those of Vancouver Island on the left, acting as a guard 
of honour along the route. The final destination may be the mouth of 
the Campbell River, and comfortable quarters are found at the “ Willow’s 
Inn” for the modest charge of eight shillings per day for board and 
lodging. The Campbell River rises amongst the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Vancouver Island and flows into Discovery Passage at the north 
end of the Georgia Straits. About four miles from its mouth it rushes 
over high falls, too high for the salmon to ascend, and the cafion below 
is the spawning-ground of the great tyee (chief) salmon, and the beau- 
tiful cohoe. The best fishing grounds lie along the shore of Vancouver 





‘““ TWENTY MINUTES LATER.” 


Island, a stretch of water one mile below and half-a-mile above the 


sandbar at the mouth of the river. There is a tremendous current, so 
that one has to time one’s fishing for high and low tide, and the beginning 
and end of the flood and ebb. The usual mode of fishing is trolling with 
spoon, but there is small doubt that were the fly used sufficiently to 
prove its efficacy equally good results would be recorded, for fish are 
taken by this means every year, though few fly fishermen visit these 
waters. The Indians use a hand-line, and it is most interesting to 
watch them in their dug-out canoes, gently handling a big fish, finally 
clubbing him on the head when he comes alongside, beaten. The tyee 
run up to seventy pounds, and it seemed a cruel provision of nature that 
these fine fish, unlike the Atlantic salmon, all die after spawning, having 
come back to the place of their birth when four years old. The cohoe 
salmon, which, though smaller, are grand sporting fish, running from 
five to ten pounds in weight, and as many as forty are sometimes caught 
in a day’s fishing. The guides who, in addition to a charge of three 
dollars per day for their services and boat, take the fish as perquisites, 
get ten cents for each cohoe and one cent per pound for tyee, at the 
Canneries. August, September and October are the best months for 
sport, as the salmon do not come down from the north before August Ist, 
and the following “‘ basket ” taken by one rod last year, during four- 
teen days fishing, is a sample of what may be expected by the visitor, 
and is not a fish story but a fact :— 
Aug. Ist.—63 lbs., 48 lbs., 46 lbs. 
Aug. 2nd.—493 lbs., 524 lbs., 15 lbs., 50 lbs., 46 lbs. 
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Aug. 3rd.—4o0 lbs. 

Aug. 4th.—45 lbs., 45-1bs., 42 Ibs., 42 lbs., 40 lbs., 46 lbs., 47 lbs., 12Ib. 

Aug. 5th.—45 lbs., 35 lbs., 30 lbs., 42 lbs. 

Aug. 6th.—42 lbs., 44 lbs., 35 lbs., 21 lbs. 

Aug. 7th.—46 lbs., 40} lbs., 41 lbs., 17 lbs. 

Aug. 8th.—z0 lbs., 44 lbs. 

Aug. 9th.—43 lbs., .38 lbs. 

Aug. 1oth.—29 lbs., 32 Ibs., 35 lbs. 

Aug. 11th.—32 lbs., 46 lbs., 47 lbs., 48 lbs. 

Aug. 12th.—53 lbs., 42 lbs., 41 lbs., 443 lbs., 33 Ibs. 

Aug. 13th.—53 lbs. (High wind and rough water). 

Aug. 14th.—Blank 

Aug. 15th.—514 lbs., 40lbs., 40 lbs., 37 lbs., 36 lbs., 35 lbs., 34 lbs. 

47 tyee, average 43 lbs.; 5 spring fish, about 20 lbs. each; 45 cohoe 

salmon. TOTAL WEIGHT, 2,170 lbs. !!! 

This is the sort of sport that cannot be duplicated in other parts 
of the world, and though the mouth of the Campbell River is the best 
known place, there are others where the best of fishing may be had. 
That large expanse of water which lies north of Vancouver Island is 
seldom fished by anglers, though the rivers that there empty into the 
sea are all salmon rivers, some of which produce as many Spring and 
cohoe salmon as the mighty Frazer. On the mainland, the Harrison 
River, above the City of Vancouver, is the most accessible and productive 
water for those who desire to take salmon with the fly, the cohoe fishing 
being at its best in the latter half of September and October. Surely 
enough has been said to tempt some to give Canada a trial, and to carry 
back the good news to their fellows. 

Now for the trout. They are found in every Province of the Domi- 
nion, but without doubt the rivers that flow into Lake Superior from 
the north must be awarded the palm. Fishing can be obtained around 
the islands and along the north shore of this great freshwater sea, some 
idea of whose size will be realized by the Canadian’s boast that if England 
were put in the middle thereof, there would still be room to sail around 
it, which may not quite be the case but is very nearly so. The best 
fishing, however, is in the rivers, and no article on the fishing of Canada 
could omit mention of the Nipigon. The distance from the railway 
track to Virgin Falls, where Lake Nipigon discharges its waters, is only 
forty miles, but throughout the whole trip the scenery is superb, and 
without the attraction of its trout Nipigon would compel visits, but 
when one can catch magnificent specimens of speckled trout weighing 
six, seven, and even eight pounds in the heavy water at the foot of the 
rapids, is it any wonder that its fame has spread to other lands? In 
the large canoes used on the Nipigon, it is quite possible for two people, 
their guides and their outfit to go in one canoe, and the cost of such an 
outing will work out at about $7.50 per day, excluding the food bill 
(which varies so much according to what different people consider 
necessary that no estimate can be made), but including the wages of 
two guides, hire of tents, blankets, and all necessary outfit, camp cots, 





HOW A “ BIRCH-BARK”’ IS HANDLED. 


cooking utensils, etc. For real comfort, the additional expense of taking 


an extra canoe and also a cook is a great investment, the advantage 
being that each fisherman has a canoe to himself; moreover, as soon 
as camp is reached, the guides proper can attend to sporting matters, 
leaving the cook to prepare meals and make everything comfortable. 
An extra canoe costs $0.50 a day and a cook about $2.50 a day. It 
is well to mention that it is necessary to obtain a special fishing licence 
for the Nipigon, which costs $15.00 for a period of two weeks or less, 
$20.00 for three weeks, and $25.00 for four weeks. On this river mos- 
quitoes and flies are rather troublesome in the second half of June and 
July. The best times are the first fortnight of June—the last week in 
May may be added if the season happens to be an early one and the 
ice is gone in this northern country—or from the fifteenth of August 
till the season closes on September 15th, and an added attraction in 
the latter part of the year is the marvellous autumnal colouring of the 
foliage. 

Apart from the’ Nipigon, the licence fee demanded by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario is $2.00, and though not so well known as the Nipigon, 
there is another river which holds just as big fish, and which until this 
year had never been visited by the white man. The reason for this 
state of affairs was the absence of any reliable man to attend to visitors’ 
wants. An invitation from F. C. Armstrong, of Jack Fish, who has 
just established sporting camps, to visit the waters of the Upper Steel 
River, was gladly accepted this August by the writer. He knew Arm- 
strong of old, and he knew that unfished rivers whose waters discharge 
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into Lake Superior must hold big trout. The result was that the writer 

and his wife spent perhaps the best fortnight of their lives. The trip 

taken was some 108 miles by canoe, details of which cannot be given 

here, but on the Upper Steel River any fish under 2} lbs. was returned 
to the water ; the first nine fish 
caught weighed 27 lbs., and the 
Montreal sitting-room is now 
adorned with the skin of a 6% 
Ibs. specimen caught by the 
lady of the party!!! Every 
fish taken was a_ genuine 
speckled trout and all were 
taken on the fly. The fish 
skin before mentioned has often 
to be exhibited to doubting 
Thomases and Thomasinas to 
verify what are stigmatised as 
outrageous fish tales. Other 
waters, especially in British 
Columbia, should be mentioned, 
but space forbids; moreover, 
for the same reason mention 
must be omitted of the largest 
fresh - water game fish, the 
Maskinonge, which runs up to 
60 lbs., and which, though like 
a pike in form, is very differ- 
ent in fighting qualities. 
Neither is there space to tell 
about the bass and where to 
get them, and yet the bass for 
its size is the gamest of the 
game. Henshall says of the 
Black Bass that— 


A GOOD BRACE. “Inch for inch and pound for pound, 
The gamest fish that swims.” 


and the late Dr. Drummond’s experience of bass fishing called forth the 
following :— 
“ Mak’ yo’ swett till yo’ shirt is wet, 
An’ sorry yo’re comin’ dere.” 
Some day, perhaps, the story may be told. 

With the Editor’s consent, I propose at some future date to deal 
with the shooting advantages that Canada offers, for in its game, big 
and feathered, there is no country that offers equal inducements to the 
lover of the shot-gun or the rifle. 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 
GHOSTS, AND THAT SORT OF THING 


By Rosert Barr 


ERE once more we have the Christmas season 
stealing upon us like a thief in the night, for the 
Christmas season is one of the greatest purloiners 
of cash that I know of. The Shakespearean phrase 
has it, “ He who steals my purse steals trash,” 
but whether or not the contents of our purses are 
trash, the coins are very speedily exchanged for 
AWE trash. 

An eminent magazine statistician—you are familiar with the kind 
of articles he writes—has figured it out that if all the Christmas presents 
purchased in civilised countries in the month of December were piled 
one on top of the other, the column would reach three miles and a quarter 
beyond the moon; and he further estimated that before a month had 
passed, ninety per cent. of these gifts would have been destroyed. To 
quote the beginning of legal documents, “ Know all men by these pre- 
sents,” that Christmas is with us again. 

I judge by the efforts I saw being put forth in Germany during the 
autumn that the predominant toy this year will be an airship of some 
sort. Perhaps, however, this fad will not develop in all its ferocity 
until the Christmas of 1910. The Rheims Exhibition, which was pro- 
bably the beginning of popular aerodynamics, occurred too late in the 
year to give the toymakers a chance, but since Rheims the furore has 
been so great in Frankfort and Juvisy; in Blackpool, in Doncaster, 
and at Brooklands, that I hardly see how we are to avoid an epidemic 
of airships in the toy market. Germany, as I Have said, is already well- 
equipped with these frivolities, the most popular item being a facsimile 
of Zeppelin No. 3, which contains a coiled spring in its interior that, 
when wound up, actuates a workable propeller to the rear. You hold 
this contraption by means of a long string, and it flies so much better 
than Zeppelin’s original dirigible, buzzing like a gigantic dragon-fly 
round and round your head as you hold the string aloft, that the vener- 
able and popular Count might well take some lessons from it. There 
are also imitations of every kind of flying machine, monoplanes, and 
bipianes, and even triplanes, which you fly in the air as you woulda kite. 





PAssING OF THE TEDDY BEAR. 


For the last two or three Christmases, childhood has been domin- 
ated by the Teddy bear, bearing the name and commemorating the 
exploits of that mighty hunter, Roosevelt. Few: statesmen have 
enjoyed a greater triumph than President Teddy, whose popularity 
imposed a toy upon all Christendom, a toy esteemed in every country 
except Switzerland, whose wood-carvers—*“ sculptors ” they call them- 


selves—have been making bears of wood from life-size down to bears 
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that could nestle comfortably on a penny, and as they have enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of the bear business for the last hundred years, 
they were excessively annoyed when the President of the United States 
entered into active competition. If the German Emperor had done 
this, they wouldn’t have minded so much, but the blow coming from 
the head of a sister Republic, seemed doubly unkind. I saw in a toy- 
shop in Berne the other day a toy aeroplane being manipulated by 
Roosevelt, and attached by strings underneath was a woolly Teddy 
bear. The inference seemed to be that the aeroplane was carrying away 
both the ex-President and the Teddy bear to oblivion. 

The fashion in Christmas toys may come and go, but there is one 
accompaniment of the festival which I do not believe will ever die out, 
and that is a good ghost story. Ido not mean the average Christmas 
story appearing in periodicals at this time of the year like a malign 
epidemic. They are usually very dull reading. The taint of the factory 
is upon them. It is but too evident that Christmas is merely lugged in 
that a certain market may be satisfied. It seems to me that Charles 
Dickens did the Christmas story once and for all, and that it died with 
him. If any story having Christmas for its theme, written since the 
time of Dickens, was worth reading, I have never had the good fortune 
to meet it, but a good ghost story is always seasonable. 

There has been a discussion in the newspapers recently on the 
merits and demerits of the detective story. I was in Switzerland while 
this controversy was raging, and am not quite certain about the points 
under consideration. I believe it arose in some measure from that 
miracle of hysterical writing, “The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” 
which I considered the worst detective story that ever was written, but 
“‘ The Lady in Black,” its sequel, now occupies the premier place as the 
acme of irredeemable trash. 

Max Pemberton has sprung full-armed into the arena, and will 
show the world what a detective story really should be. He gives an 
artificial thrill to his yarn by appealing to our cupidity, offering {100 
to anyone first divulging who murdered Lady Anna. I suppose I 
shouldn’t give the snap away, and I wouldn’t except for the peculiar 
circumstances of the case; but the story is appearing in the Daily 
Mail, and the Daily Mail takes-exactly the same time to finish a serial 
that a reluctant Government occupies in building a Dreadnought. You 
can at any hour estimate the number of Dreadnoughts in the British Navy 
by going back over the files of the Mail and counting its serials. There- 
fore, as the public will be kept so long in suspense, I propose to divulge 
the secret right here and now, and when Max sends me his cheque for 
{100, I wish the envelope to be “ Marked Personal,” which is the title 
of one of Anna Katherine Green’s detective stories. I shouldn’t like 
any of my creditors to get hold of that cheque. 

Your initial difficulty in solving the problem will be that the crafty 
Max neglects to mention in his story the name of the murderers. You 
may complain about this when it is too late, but it will be pointed out 
to you that the names of the criminals were frequently blazoned in 
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other columns of the Daily Mail. Lady Anna was found dead in a 
Thames pleasure skiff, with a look of agony on her face. Now, according 
to the Daily Mail, who is responsible for all the evil that happens in this 
country ? the answer, of course, is the present Government. We 
must, therefore, look for the criminals in the Cabinet. Which of these 
right honourable gentlemen (still according to the Daily Mail) will stop 
at nothing to accomplish their fell purposes? At once the names of 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill arise in the mind of the gentle 
reader. You see, I hope, how we are narrowing down the inquiry in 
true detective style. 

It is stated in the story that the lady died of some subtle poison, 
hitherto unknown. What (see Daily Mazi) is the most poisonous pro- 
duct of the present Government? Certainly the Budget, and as the 
fiercest opponents of the Budget are the aristocracy and the Daily 
Mail, we at once begin to suspect the motive of the outrage. The 
two malefactors determined to convert Lady Anna, or do for her, 
therefore Winston Churchill held the victim, while Lloyd George 
explained to her the intricacies of his Finance Bill. This accounts for 
the look of agony on the poor woman’s face. 

I have read Mr. Pemberton’s story as far as it has gone, and I find 
it vividly interesting. If he can complete his narrative as well as he 
has begun it, it will certainly rank very high among novels of mystery. 


PRIZE OFFERED TO GuHOSTs. 


But I think a ghost story is more difficult to write than a detective 
story. The best ghost story I have read for some time, which also has 
a few detective threads running through it, is “ The House Surgeon,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. He infuses into it what is so hard to achieve in 
a ghost story—a touch of originality. There is a frightful monotony in 
ghost stories, which it is almost impossible for an author to avoid. 
Ghosts have been at work for many thousand years, and they have done 
almost everything conceivable, so if you can put a ghost in a new situa- 
tion, you have done something notable. Take, for instance, that de- 
plorable calling-up of Mr. Gladstone by W. T. Stead, in the interest of 
a daily newspaper and modern politics. Stead is an exceedingly vivid 
writer when he has something to write about that interests him, yet his 
interview with the ghost of Gladstone was exactly similar in quality 
to the fraudulent spiritual expressions elicited from the unknown by 
any of the clever charlatans who make a living by this sort of thing. 

Punch, in its Gladstonian cartoon the other day, showing the very 
stern face of the great Liberal statesman looking down on Premier 
Asquith, who has the Newcastle speech in his hand, undoubtedly proved 
itself a more faithful medium than the clairvoyant Mr. Stead employed. 

I somehow hope that this interview with Mr. Gladstone will put a 
finish on the use of noted men’s names by spiritualists. A dead cele- 
brity is so helpless that one’s pity is aroused, even if one’s indignation 
is unstirred. At various al of my life, I have endeavoured to get 
something tangible to go upon in this spiritualistic business, for, to me, 
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it is a very interesting subject; but I never met anything in the least 
satisfactory. Many of our scientific men have been dabbling in this 
sort of thing, and, strangely enough, some of them appear to have been 
convinced, as, for instance, Lombroso, who died recently, and who 
to-day, if he cared to do so, might clear up the mystery for us. 

Most of the newspapers have called attention to the deterioration 
of Mr. Gladstone’s style of talk since he left this sphere. This was a 
point made by the late Professor Huxley, who said he took no interest 
in the subject. He adds :— 

“If anybody would endow me with the faculty of listening to the 
chatter of old women and curates in the nearest provincial town, I should 
decline the privilege, having better things to do. And if the folk in the 
spiritual world do not talk more wisely and sensibly than their friends 
report them to do, I put them in the same category. The only good 
I can see in the demonstration of the ‘ Truth of Spiritualism ’ is to furnish 
an additional argument against suicide. Better live a crossing-sweeper 
than die and be made to talk twaddle through a ‘ Medium’ hired at a 
guinea a Seance.” 

If spirits will talk at all, to Mr. Stead or anybody else, the fact can 
be proven so easily that were all spiritualists not humbugs they would 
close their mouths and their shops until they had furnished the world 
with incontrovertible proof. And here is how it could be done. 

Some time ago, the courageous Sir E. H. Shackleton set out for the 
South Pole, he and his fifteen men amply equipped to withstand the 
rigours of climate that they knew were to be encountered. Now, I take it 
that a spirit experiences no inconvenience from our earthly heat and cold, 
and if a spirit can come down to a room in Norfolk Street, London, it 
can as easily go to the South Pole. If, therefore, Mr. Stead had 
commissioned Julia, of Chicago, who, being a newspaper woman, is up to 
snuff, to look out for these explorers, and give an account, day by 
day, of the expedition’s progress. When, having reached a spot a 
hundred and ten miles from the South Pole, they are compelled to turn 
back, if Julia had stated this fact in the newspapers of the world, the 
majority of readers would have believed the claims of spiritualism 
when Shackleton’s story coincided with Julia’s account. 

Of course, a sceptical generation might not at first be convinced, 
but instance after instance could be given that would before long compel 
universal belief. See what an opportunity Julia has just missed, while 
she babbles away about Cardinal Manning and Mr. Gladstone. Surely 
she has not, in leaving this world, left behind her what the Americans 
call the nose for news? She must have known that her indomitable 
countryman Peary was endeavouring honestly to find the North Pole. 
She could easily have been there before him, and then, if she travelled 
even as slowly as a telegraphic message, she could have been in her 
sanctum on Norfolk Street within a few seconds after the flag was hoisted 
at the Pole. A medium who could write out several columns of twaddle 
alleged to have been furnished by Gladstone, would certainly meet no 
difficulty in giving forth a terse journalistic account of what Peary had 
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accomplished. If this was put on record in even one newspaper, imagine 
the effect when Peary at last emerged within touch of a telegraph 
wire. 

Tue [pier hereby offers ten thousand pounds to the medium who 
will first present to the world such a forestalling of an explorer’s ex- 
periences, intending competitors to be governed by the Daily Mail London 
to Manchester flight conditions. 


A Creepy Guost Book. 


I happened the other day upon a recently-published book which 
seems to have gained certain favourable notices. It is written by 
William Hope Hodgson, and issued by Stanley Paul and Co. My atten- 
tion was drawn to the book because it possesses a frontispiece by that 
greatest of the world’s weird artists, Sidney H. Sime. I know of no 
other artist so capable of illustrating a creepy ghost story as Sime, and 
if this book should ever become “ popular,” I hope the publisher will 
be enterprising enough to issue an edition de luxe with pictures galore 
by Sime. Such a volume would be a unique possession. 

“The Ghost Pirates ” is its title, and I see by the preface that 
this book is the last of three, all of which, I take it, deal with the super- 
natural. I must confess that I have not yet seen the first two books, 
which are called respectively “ The Boats of Glen Carrig,” and “ The 
House on the Borderland.” I intend to read these two, and then, 
perhaps, I shall be sufficiently equipped to express an opinion upon 
the last one, for although I have read it from beginning to end, I admit 
I don’t know what to say about it. 

It is a rather ignorant sailor who tells the story, so the somewhat 
commonplace diction with which it begins should not be held against 
the author. This sailor joins a ship at San Francisco and sails away. 
Gradually you gain the impression that there is something indefinably 
wrong with the. ship; tantalising shadows flit about, and one is exas- 
perated that nothing tangible happens. I began to come to the con- 
clusion that this was a most commonplace book; the sailors appeared 
to be an uninteresting lot ; also it seems unnecessarily profane here and 
there, but I am told that sailors at sea are not very choice with their 
language. 

By-and-bye, however, I was compelled to admit that the characters 
were pretty well differentiated ; the second mate particularly began to 
stand out, although his name was never mentioned, so far as I can 
remember. 

Trouble begins after a fortnight out, and it happens during the 
watch between eight and twelve at night :— 

“It was nothing less than the form of a man stepping inboard over 
the starboard rail, a little abaft the main rigging. I stood up, and caught 
at the handrail, and stared. 

“The thing, whatever it was, had disappeared into the shadows at 


the lee side of the deck.” 


I will not attempt to tell the story, but these slimy, Sime-y things, 
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sometimes visible to one and not to the rest, began to permeate the 
ship, and get into the rigging, with the result that death in various 
forms picked off one member after another of the crew. Just imagine 
a dark night, and the upper rigging of a ship cluttered with mucilaginous 
beings, evolved out of the fearsome inner consciousness of Sidney H. 
Sime : objects that editors shudder at, and dare not print, and you begin 
to have some idea of the state of things on board the ship that left 
’Frisco. 

The book repelled me continually, yet I continued reading it, and 
at night, when I went to sleep, I experienced the worst nightmare I 
have had since I was a boy. These creatures of cold glue stuck to me, 
and I could not shake them off. I think “ The Ghost Pirates ” is a 
horrible book, and I don’t know whether to recommend it to the gentle 
reader or not; neither can I make up my mind whether or not it is a 
notable piece of work. I hope to come to a conclusion when I have 
read the other two volumes. 


TO NANCY. 


By H. MACNAUGHTEN- JONES 


Lively sprite, with mocking eyes ; 
Mischief lurks in you. 


Tiny mite with glossy curls ; 
Little tyrant you, 


Restless imp with elfish Iccks ; 
Like a sunbeam you. 


Laughing, moodish, fairy thing, 
Gupid’s gift are you, 


Wilful, sturdy, Wayward thing ; 
What a handful you. 


Fickle, coy, coquettish thing ; 
Mother’s darling you. 


Sweetest mouth, and velvet lips ; 
Here’s a kiss for you. 
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saw that triple guards surrounded the Emperor’s palace. The mob had been 
cleared away, but no one was allowed to linger in its precincts, and the youth was 
gruffly ordered to take himself elsewhere, which he promptly did, walking up the 
Saalgasse and past the Cathedral, until he came once more into the Fahrgasse, 
down which he proceeded, pausing for another glance at Goebel’s house, until he 
came to the bridge, where he stood with his arms resting on the parapet, thought- 
fully shaping in his mind what he would say to Herr Goebel in the morning. 

All along the opposite side of the river lay a compact mass of barges ; ugly, 
sombre, black in the moonlight, silent witnesses to the ruin of Frankfort. The 
young man gazed at this melancholy accumulation of useless floating stock, and 
breathed the deeper when he reflected that whoever could set these boats in motion 
again would prove himself, temporarily at least, the saviour of the city. 

When the bells began to toll eleven, Roland roused himself, walked across the 
bridge to Sachsenhausen, and so to his squalid lodging, consoling himself with the 
remembrance that the great King Charlemagne had made this his own place of 
residence. Here, before he retired to bed, he wrote the letter which he was to 
send next day to Herr Goebel ; he composed it with some care, so that it aroused 
curiosity without satisfying it. 

It was half-past ten next morning when Roland presented himself at the door 
of the leading merchant in the Fahrgasse, and sent in his judiciously worded 
epistle. He was kept waiting in the hall longer than he expected, but 
at last the venerable porter appeared, who said Herr Goebel would be pleased 
to receive him. He was conducted up the stairs, and into a front room on the first 
floor, which seemed to be partly a library and partly a business office. Here, 
seated at a stout table, he recognised the grave burgher whose homecoming he 
had witnessed the night before. 

The keen eyes of the merchant seemed to penetrate to his inmost thought, 
and it struck Roland that there came into them an expression of disappointment, 
for he probably did not look for so youthful a visitor. 

“ Will you be seated,” said his host, and Roland, with an inclination of the 
head, accepted the invitation. ‘ My time is completely occupied to-day,” continued 
the elder man, “ for although there is little business afoot in Frankfort, my own 
affairs have been somewhat neglected of late, and I am endeavouring to overtake 
the arrears.” 

“I know that,” said Roland, “I stood by your door cheek last night when 
you returned home.” 

“Did you so? May I ask why?” 

“For no particular reason. It happened that I walked down the Fahrgasse, 
endeavouring to settle in my mind upon whom I should call to-day.” 

** And why have I received the preference ? ” 

‘Perhaps it would be more accurate to say your house received the prefer- 
ence, if it is such. I was struck by its appearance of solidity and wealth, and, 
differing from all others in the door being ajar, I lingered before it last night 
with some inclination to enter. Then the procession which accompanied you came 
past me. I heard your address to your friends, and wondered what the formality 
was all about. After the door was closed I accosted one of those who escorted you, 
and learned your name, business and reputation.” 

“You must be a stranger in Frankfort when you needed to make such 
enquiry.” 

“‘ Those are almost the same words that my acquaintance of last night used, 
and he seemed astonished when I replied that I was born in Frankfort and have 
lived here all may life.” 
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“Ah, I suppose no man is so well known as he thinks he is, but I venture to 
assert that you are not engaged in business here.” 

“You are in the right. I fear I have hitherto led a somewhat useless 
existence.” 

“On money earned by someone else, perhaps.” 

“ Again you are right, Herr Goebel. I lodge on the other side of the river, 
and coming to and fro each day, the sight of all those useless barges depresses me, 
and I have formulated a plan for putting them in motion again.” 

“Wiser heads than yours have been meditating upon that project without 
avail.” 

“‘T should have been gratified, Herr Goebel, if you had said ‘ older heads.’ ” 

The suspicion of a smile hovered for a brief instant round the shrewd, firm 
lips of the merchant. 

“Young man, your gentle reproof is deserved. I knownothing of your wisdom, 
and so should have referred to the age, and not to the equipment of your head. 
It occurs to me, as I study you more closely, that I have met you before. Your 
face seems familiar.” 

***Tis but a chance resemblance, I suspect. Until recently I have been 
absorbed in my studies and rarely left my father’s house.” 

**T am doubtless mistaken. But to return to our theme. As you are ignorant 
of my name and standing in this city, you are probably unaware of the efforts that 
already have been made to remove the deadlock on the Rhine.” 

“In that, Herr Goebel, you are at fault. I know an expedition of folly was 
promoted at enormous expense, and that the empty barges, numbering something 


like five-score, now rest in the deepest part of the Rhine.” 
> 


“Why do you call it an expedition of folly ? 

“ Surely the result shows it as such.” 

“‘ A plan may meet with disaster, even where every precaution has been taken. 
We did our best, and if the men we paid for the protection of the flotilla had not, 
with base cowardice, deserted their posts, these barges would have reached 


> 


Cologne.’ 

“Never! The defenders you chose were riff-raff, picked up in the gutters of 
Frankfort. You actually expected such cattle, undisciplined and untrained, to 
stand up against the fearless fighters of the Barons, swashbucklers, hardened to 
the use of sword and pike. What else was to be expected? The goods were not 
theirs but yours. They had received their pay, and so speedily took themselves 
out of danger.” 

“You forget, or you do not know, perhaps, that several hundred of them were 
cut to pieces.” 

“* T know that also, but the knowledge does not in the least nullify my contention. 
I am merely endeavouring to show you that the heads you spoke of a moment ago 
were only older, not necessarily wiser than mine. It would be impossible for me 
to have devised an expedition so preposterous.” 

** What should we have done? ” 

“ For one thing, you should have gone yourselves, and defended your own 
bales.” 

The merchant showed visible signs of rising anger, and if the young man’s 
head contained the wisdom he appeared to claim for it, he would have seen that 
his remarks were entirely lacking in tact; that he was making no progress but 
rather the reverse. 

“You speak as a headless untutored youth. How could we defend our 
bales, when no merchant is allowed to wear a sword ? ” 
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Roland rose to his feet and put his hands to the throat of his cloak. 

“‘T am.not allowed to wear a sword,” and saying this, he dramatically flung 
wide his cloak, and stood there displaying the prohibited weapon hanging from 
his belt. The merchant sat back in his chair, considerably impressed by his action. 

“You seem to repose great confidence in me,” he said. ‘ What if I were to 
inform the authorities ? ” 

The youth smiled. { 

“ You forget, Herr Goebel, that I learned much about you from your friend 

night. I feel quite safe in your house.” 

He flung his cloak once more over the weapon and sat down again. 

“What is yovr occupation, my friend?” asked the merchant. 

“I am a teacher of swordsmanship. I practise the art of a fencing-master.” 

“Your clients are aristocrats, then ? ” 

“Not so. The class with which I am now engaged contains twenty skilled 
artisans of about my. own age.” 

“If they do not belong to the aristocracy, your instruction must be surrep- 
titious, because it is against the law.” 

“ It is both surreptitious and against the law, but in spite of these disadvantages, 
my twenty pupils are the best swordsmen in Frankfort, and I wovld willingly pit 
them against any twenty nobles with whom I am acquainted.” 

“So!” cried the merchant with an incredulous smile. “ You are acquainted 
with twenty nobles, are you?” 

‘“* Well, you see,” explained the young man, flushing slightly. ‘“‘ These metal 
workers whom I drill, being all out of employment, cannot afford to pay for their 
lessons, and naturally, as you indicated, a fencing-master must look to the nobles 
for his bread. I used the word acquaintance hastily. I am acquainted with the 
nobles in the same way that a clerk in the woollen trade might say he was acquainted 
with a score of merchants, to none of whom he had ever spoken.” 

“T see. Am I to take it that your project for opening the Rhine will depend 
for its success on those twenty metal workers, who quite lawlessly know how to 
handle their swords ?” 

“Te.” 

“Tell me what your plan is.” 

“‘T do not care to disclose my plan, even to you.” 

“T thought you came here in the hope that I should further your project, 
and perhaps finance it. Am I wrong in that surmise ? ” Pep a 

“You are not. The very proviso is that you, Herr Goebel, shall pay to me 
across this table a thousand thalers in gold.” 

The smile came again to the lips of the merchant. 

“ Anything else ?” he asked. 

“Yes. You will select me one of your staunchest barges, and fill it with what- 
ever class of goods you deal in.” 

** Don’t you know what class of goods I deal in?” asked the merchant with 
: cynical smile. 

“TI do not.” 

Herr Goebel’s smile broadened. That a youth so ignorant of everything per- 
taining to the commerce of Frankfort should come thus boldly and demand a 
thousand thalers in gold from a man whose occupation he did not know, seemed to 
the merchant one of the grossest examples of impudence he had yet encountered 
in hislong experience of men. 

“* After all, the goods I deal in,” he said, “ matter little one way or another 
when I am dealing with a customer such as you are. What next?” 
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“Next, you will place a price upon the shipload ; a price such as you would 
accept if the boat reached Cologne intact. I agree to pay you that price, together 
with the thousand thalers, when I return to Frankfort.” 

** And when will that be, my confident young man ? ” 

“ You are better able to estimate the length of time than I. I do not know, 
for instance, how long it takes a barge to voyage from Frankfort to Cologne.” 

“‘ Given fair weather, which we may expect in July, and premising that there 
are no interruptions, let us say a week.” 

“ Would a man journeying on horseback from Cologne to Frankfort reach 
here sooner than the boat?” 

“ The barge having to make headway against a strong current, I should say the 
horseman would accomplish the journey in a third of the time.” 

“Good. To allow for all contingencies, I promise to pay the money one 
month from the day we leave the wharf at Frankfort.” 

“That would be eminently satisfactory.” 

“I forgot to mention that I expect you, knowing more about navigation than 
I, to supply a trustworthy captain and an efficient crew for the manning of the 
barge; men who understand the currents of the river, and who, if questioned by 
the Barons, would not be likely to tell more than they were asked.” 

“IT can easily provide such a set of sailors.” 

“ Very well, Herr Goebel. Those are my requirements. Will you agree to 
supply them ?” 

“ With great pleasure, my young and enthusiastic friend, provided that you 
comply with one of the most common of our commercial rules.” 

“And what is that, mein Herr ? ” 

“ Before you depart you will leave with me ample security that if I never 
see you again, the value of the goods, plus the thousand thalers, will be repaid to 
me when the month is past.” 

“ Ah!” said the young man, “ you fix an impossible condition.” 

“‘ Give me a bond, then, signed by three responsible merchants.” 

“I am unacquainted with any merchant in this city except yourself, Herr 
Goebel, and that acquaintance of the shortest,so how could I hope to obtain the 
signature of even one responsible man ? ” 

“* How, then, do you hope to obtain my consent to a project which I know 
cannot succeed, while I bear all the risk ? ” 

“Pardon me, Herr Goebel. I and my comrades risk our lives. You risk 
merely your gold and your goods.” 

“ You intend, then, to fight your way down the Rhine ? ” 

“Surely. How else?” 

*‘ Supported by only twenty followers ? ” 

“Te. 

“ And you hope to succeed, where a thousand of our men failed ? ” 

“Yes ; they were hirelings, as I told you. With my twenty, I could put them 
all to flight. Aside from this, I should like to point out to you that the merchants 
of Frankfort formed their combination at public meetings, called together by the 
burgomaster. There was no secrecy about their deliberations. Every robber 
Baron along the Rhine knew what you were going to attempt, and was prepared 
for your coming. I intend that your barge shall leave Frankfort at midnight. 
My company will proceed across country, and join it at some agreed spot, 
probably below Bingen.” 

“You have placed before me a very interesting proposal, my young friend, 
but I am a business man and not an adventurer. Unless you can furnish 
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me with security, I decline to advance a single thaler, not to mention a 
thousand.” 

The young man rose to his feet, and the merchant, with a sigh, seemed glad 
that the conference was ended, little dreaming that in the next few remarks his 
visitor was to make, he was to win his case with no further surety than his own 
word. 

** Herr Goebel, you deeply disappoint me.” 

“TI am sorry for that, and regret the forfeiting of your good opinion, but 
despite that disadvantage, I must persist in my obstinacy.” 

“I do not wonder that this fair city lies desolate if her prosperity depends 
upon her merchants, and if you are chief among them; yet I cannot forget that 
you risked life and liberty on my behalf, though now you will not venture a miser- 
able thousand thalers on my word of honour.” 

“On your behalf? What do you mean?” 

“ [ mean, Herr Goebel,” that I am Prince Roland, only son of the Emperor, 
ind that you placed your neck in jeopardy to elevate me to the throne.” 


II.—THE BARGAIN IS STRUCK 


:]VERY epoch seems to have possessed a two-word phrase that 
contained, as it were, the condensed wisdom of the age, 
and was universally believed by the people. For instance, 
the aphorism “ Know thyself” rose to popularity when 
cultured minds turned towards science. In the period to 
which this recital belongs the adage “ blood tells ” enjoyed 
universal acceptance, it was, in fact, that erroneous state- 
ment “‘ The King can do no wrong” done up into tabloid 
form. From it, too, sprang that double-worded maxim 
of the days of chivalry, “‘ Noblesse Oblige.” 

In our own time, the two-worded phrase is “ Money talks,” and if diligent 
enquirers probe deeply into the matter, they will find that the aspirations of the 
people always correspond with reasonable accuracy to the meaning of the phrase 
then in use. Nothing could be more excellent, for instance, than the proverb 
“ Money talks ” as representing two commercial countries like America and Eng- 
land. In that short sentence is packed the essence of many other wise and drastic 
sayings, as, for instance, “‘ The devil take the hindmost,” for, of course, if money 
talks then the man without it must remain silent and his place is at the tail of the 
procession, where the devil prowls about like a Cossack at the rear of 
Napoleon’s army. 

Confronting each other in that ancient house on the Fahrgasse, we witness, 
then, the personification of the two phrases, ancient and modern, blood repre- 
sented by the standing lad and money by the seated merchant. 

“I am Prince Roland, only son of the Emperor,” the young man had said, 
and he saw at once by the expression on the face of his host that, could he be 
convinced of the truth of the assertion, the thousand thalers that the Prince had 
demanded would be his on the instant. 

For a full minute, Roland thought he had succeeded, but as the surprise died 
out of the merchant’s countenance, there replaced it that mask of caution which 
had had so much to do with the building of his fortune. During their conference 
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Herr Goebel cudgelled his brain, trying to remember where he had seen this young 
man before, but memory had roamed among clerks, salesman and industrious people 
of that sort where, somehow, this young fellow did not fit in. When Roland 
suddenly uttered the incredible statement that he was a member of the 
Imperial family, the merchant’s recollection then turned towards pageants he 
had seen, and in one of these this young stranger might very well have borne « 
part. Blood was beginning to tell. 

But now experience came to the merchant’s aid. Only in romances did prince 
of the blood royal wander about like troubadors. Even a member of the lesser 
nobility did not call unheralded at the house of a merchant. The aristocracy 
always wanted money, it is true, but what they thought they might require they 
went and took, as witness the piratical Barons of the Rhine, whose exactions had 
brought such distress on the great city of Frankfort. 

Then all at once there came the remembrance that when the Electors 
had been appealed to on behalf of the young Prince, the three Archbishops had 
promptly seized his royal highness, and, in spite of the pleadings of the Empress 
(the Emperor was stupid with wine and indifferent) had placed him in thecustody 
of the Archbishop nearest to Frankfort, the warrior prelate of Mayence, who had 
imprisoned him in the strong fortress of Ehrenfels, from which, well guarded and 
isolated on a crag overhanging the Rhine, no man could escape. 

“Will you kindly be seated again,” requested the merchant, and, if he 
had spoken a short time before, he would have used the phrase “your royal high- 
ness.” 

Roland, after a moment’s hesitation, sat down. He saw his coup had failed, 
because he had been unable to back it up by proofs. His dramatic action had 
been like a brilliant cavalry charge, for a moment successful, but coming to naught 
because there was no solid infantry to turn the momentary confusion of the enemy 
into complete rout. Realising that the battle was all to be fought over again, the 
Prince sat back with a sigh of disappointment; a shade of discontent on his 
handsome face. 

“I find myself in a quandary,” proceeded the merchant. 
are the Emperor’s son, it is not for such as I to cross-examine you.’ 

“ Ask any questions you like, Herr Goebel. You will find I shall answer them 
promptly enough.” 

“If I beg you to supply proof of the statement you have made, you would 
be likely to reply that as you dared not enter your father’s palace, you are unable 
to furnish me with corroboration.” 

“You put the case aptly, mein Herr. 
should have said.” 

“When were you last in the Palace ?” 

“ About the same time you took up your residence in prison.” 

“Ah, yes; that naturally would be your answer. Now, my young friend, 
you have shown me that you know nothing of mercantile practice, therefore it 
may perhaps interest you if I explain some of our methods.” 

“ Herr Goebel, you may save your breath. Such a recital would not only 
fail to interest me, it would bore me extremely. I care nothing for your mercantile 
procedure, and, to be quite plain with you, I despise your trade, and find some 
difficulty in repressing my contempt for those who practise it.” 

“If an emissary of mine,” returned the merchant, unperturbed, “ approached 
a client for the purpose of obtaining a favour, and used so little tact as you do, 
I should dismiss him.” 

“T’m not asking favours from you.” 


“If indeed you 


In more halting terms, that is what I 
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“ But you wish me to hand over to you a thousand thalers, otherwise, why 
ire you here?” 

“T am here to bestow upon you the greatest of favours, namely, to open up 
the Rhine, and bring back prosperity to Frankfort, which you merchants have 
illowed to slip through your fingers, blaming now the Barons, now the Emperor, 
iow the Electors; censuring everybody, in fact, except the real culprits, your- 
elves. You speak of your gold as a favour, but it is merely an advance for a 
ew weeks and will be returned to you, yet, because I desire to confer this 
inestimable boon upon you and your city, you expect me to cringe to you and flatter 
you, as if I were a member of your own sychophantic league. I refuse to do 
anything of the kind, and yet, by God! Ill have the gold out of you!” 

The merchant for the first time during their conference, laughed heartily. 
The young man’s face was aflame with anger, yet the truculent words he used had 
jonemore to convince Herr Goebel that he belonged to the aristocracy than if he 
had spoken with the most exemplary humility. The merchant was convinced he was 
iot the Prince, but was equally certain he was some young noble, perhaps intimate 
vith the royal family, who, knowing the Emperor’s son to be out of the way, thought 
it safe to take his name, the better to carry forward his purpose, whatever that 
purpose might actually be. That it was to open the Rhine he did not for a moment 
credit, and that he would ever see his gold again, if once he parted with it, he did 
not believe. 

* At the risk of boring you, I shall nevertheless proceed with what I was about 
to say. We merchants, for our own protection, contribute to a fund which might 
be entitled one for secret service. This fund enables us to procure private informa- 
tion that may be of service in our business. Among other things we have need 
to know are accurate details pertaining to the intentions and doings of our rulers, 
for whatever our own shortcomings may be, the actions of those above us affect 
business one way or the other. May I read you a short report that came in while 
I was serving my term of imprisonment ? ” 

“* Read what you like,” said Roland, indifferently, throwing back his head 
and partially closing his eyes with an air of ennut. 

The merchant drew towards him a file of papers, and going through them 
carefully, selected a document, and drew it forth, then clearing his throat, he read 
aloud : 

*¢ At an hour after midnight, on St. Stanislas’ Day, three nobles—one repre- 
senting the Archbishop of Mayence, the second the Archbishop of Treves, and 


the third the Archbishop of Cologne, armed with authority from these three Electors’ 


and Princes of the Church—entered the Saalhof from the side facing the river and 
arrested in his bed the young Prince Roland. They assured the Empress, whe 
protested, that the»Prince should be well cared for, and that, as an insurrection 
was feared in Frankfort, it was considered safer that the person whom they intended 
to elevate to the throne on the event of the Emperor’s death, should be out ot 
harm’s way, being placed under the direct care of the Archbishop of Mayence. 
They informed the Empress that the Archbishops would not remove the Prince 
from the Palace in opposition to the wishes of either the Emperor or herself, but if 
this permission was withheld, a meeting of the Electors would at once be called, 
and some one, not the present Prince elected to succeed the present ruler. 

“ «This consideration exerted great influence upon the Empress, who counselled 
her son to acquiesce. The young man was taken to a boat then in waiting by the 
river steps of the Palace, and so conveyed down the Main to the Rhine, which was 
reached just after daybreak. Without landing, and keeping as much as possible 
to the middle of the river, the party proceeded down the Rhine, past Bingen, to 
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the foot of the crag onwhich stands the Castle of Ehrenfels. The.Prince was taken 
to the Castle, where he now remains. 

«The Archbishops from their revenues allot to him seven hundred thalers a 
month, in addition to his maintenance. It is impossible for him to escape from 
this stronghold unaided, and as the Emperor takes no interest in the matter and 
the Empress has given her consent, he is like to be an inmate of Ehrenfels during 
the pleasure of the Archbishops, who doubtless will not elect him to the throne 
in succession unless he proves compliant to their wishes. The Prince being a 
young man of no particular force of character ” (the merchant paused in his reading, 
and looked across at his vis-a-vis with a smile, but the latter appeared to be asleep) 
“he will doubtless succumb to the Archbishops, therefore merchants are*advised 
to base no hopes upon an improvement in affairs, even though the son should succeed 
the father. Despite the precautions taken, the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Prince, and even the place of his detention, became generally known in Frank- 
fort, but the news is in the form of rumour only and excites little interest 
throughout the city.’ 

“ There, Prince Roland, what do you say to that?” asked the merchant 
cynically. 

“Nothing,” replied Roland. “ But the account might have stated that there 
were five rowers in the boat, who worked lustily until we reached the Rhine, when, 
the wind being favourable, a sail was hoisted, and what with the current assisting 
the wind, we made very excellent time to Ehrenfels. I observe further that your 
secret service keeps you very well informed, and I, therefore, withdraw a tithe 
of the harsh things I said regarding the stupidity of the merchants.” 

Many thanks for the concession,” said Herr Goebel, replacing the document 
with its fellows. ‘‘ Now, asa plain and practical man, what strikes me is this: you 
need only return to Ehrenfels for two months, and as there is little use for gold 
in that fortress, your maintenance being guaranteed and seven hundred thalers 
allowed, you can come away with four hundred thalers more than the sum you 
demand from me, and thus put your project into force without being under obliga- 
tions to any despised merchant.” 

“True, mein Herr, but can you predict what will happen in Frankfort before 
two months are past ? You learn from that document that the shrewd Archbishops 
anticipate an insurrection, and doubtless they command the force at hand ready 
to crush it, but during this conflict, which you seem to regard so lightly, does it 
ever occur to you that the merchants’ palaces along the Fahrgasse may be sacked 
and burnt ?” 

“That, of course, is possible,” commented the merchant. 

“ Nay, it is absolutely certain. Civii war means ruin to innocent and guilty 
alike.” 

“ You are right,” said the other seriously. ‘‘ Now, will yoa teil me how you 
escaped from Ehrenfels ? ” 

“ Yes, if you will agree to my terms without further haggling.” 

*‘T will agree to your terms if I believe your story.” 

“It seems impossible to pin you to any definite statement. 
way you conduct your business ? ” 

“ Yes; unless I am well assured of the good faith of my customer. I offered 
you ordinary business terms when I asked for security, or for the signature of three 
responsible merchants to your bond. It is because I am a merchant and not a 
speculator that I haggle, as you term it.” 

“T will tell you how I got away from,Ehrenfels; but I begin my recital 
hopelessly, for you always leave yourself a loophole of escape. If you believe my 
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story, yousay: Yes! Could I weave a romance about tearing my sheets into ropes ; 
of lowering myself in the dark from the battlements to the ground; of an alarm 
given ; of torches flashing ; of my diving into the Rhine, and of swimming under 
the water until I nearly strangled; of floating down over the rapids, with arrows 
whizzing round me in the night; of climbing dripping to the further shore, far 
from sight of Ehrenfels, then doubtless you would believe. But my escape was 
prosaically commonplace, depending on the cupidity of one man. The material 
for it was placed into my hands by the Archbishops themselves. Your account 
states that the Castle is well guarded. So it is, at times, but when the Archbishop 
needs an augmentation of his force, he withdraws his men from Ehrenfels to Mayence. 
As my frison is the nearest of his possessions to his capital city, it thus happens 
that at times Ehrenfels is bereft of all save the custodian and his family. His eldest 
son is a young man my own age and not unlike me in appearance. You are to 
know that none of the guards saw me, except only the custodian, and you must 
remember that he was a very complacent jailer for the reason that he knew well 
every rising sun might bring with it tidings that I was his Emperor, so he cultivated 
my acquaintance, to learn in his own thrifty peasant way what manner of ruler 
| might become, and I, having no one else to talk to, made much of his company. 

“‘ Frequently he impressed upon me that his task of jailer was most irksome 
to him, but poverty compelling, what was he todo? He swore he would accomplish 
the utmost in his power to mitigate my captivity, and this indeed he did, so 
at last, when the Castle was empty I made him a proposal. Remember, merchant, 
that what I tell you is in confidence, and if you break faith with me, I will have 
you hanged if I become Emperor, or I will slit your throat with my own sword, 
if I do not.” 

“Go on. I shall not speak.” 

“I said to my jailer: ‘There are not half a dozen people in this world who 
know me by sight, and among that half dozen, no Elector is included. Outside 
the Palace at Frankfort, I am acquainted with a sword-maker or two, and I know 
a score of good fellows who are friends of theirs, but to them I am merely 
a fencing-master. Now, seven hundred thalers a month pass through your honest 
hands to mine, and will continue to do so. Your son seems to be even more 
silent than you are yourself, and he, I suspect, knows the difference 
between a thaler and a button on his own coat. If you do what I wish, there will 
be some slight risk, but think of the reward immediate and in future. At once 
you come into an income of seven hundred thalers a month. If I am elected Emperor 
I shall ennoble you, and present you with the best post there is in the land. If 
you refuse to do what I wish, I shall cause your head to be cut off as the first act 
of my first day of power.’ ” 

“You did not threaten to slit his throat with your own sword, failing your 
elevation ?”’ asked the merchant, with a smile. 

“No. He was quite safe from my vengeance unless I came to throne.” 

“* In that case I should say the custodian need fear nothing of the future. But 
please go on with your account.” 

“T proposed that his son should exchange costumes with me; in short, the 
young man was to take my place, occupying the suite of rooms assigned me in the 
Castle. I told his father there was not the slightest fear of discovery, for if 
the Archbishop of Mayence sent someone to see that the Prince was safe, or even 
came himself, all the young man need do was to follow my example, and keep silent, 
for I had said nothing from the time I was roused in the Saalhof until I was lodged 
in Ehrenfels. I promised, if set at liberty, to keep within touch of Frankfort, 
where, at the first rumour of any crisis, I could return instantly to Ehrenfels, 
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“The custodian is a slow-witted man, although not so laggard in coming to 
an agreement as yourself. He tock a week to turn the matter over in his mind, 
and then made the plunge. He is now jailer to his own son, and that young man 
lives in a way he had never dreamed of before. | The Archbishops appear to be 
satisfied, because they believe I cannot escape from the stronghold, and, like your- 
self, hold but a poor opinion of my abilities; their devout lordships also know 
that outside the fortress no person, not even my mother, wishes me forth. I brought 
with me in my wallet five hundred thalers, and fared like the peasant I seemed 
to be, down the Rhine, now on one side now on the other, until I came to the 
ancient town of Castra Bonnensia of the Romans, which the inhabitants now shorten 
to Bonn. There I found the Archbishop in residence, and not at Cologne, as [had 
supposed. The town being thronged with soldiers and inquisitive people of Cologne’s 
court, I returned up the Rhine again, remembering I had gone rather far afield, 
and although you may not believe it, I called upon my friend the custodian of 
Ehrenfels, and enjoyed an excellent meal with him, consuming some of the seductive 
wine that is grown on the same side of the river, a league above Ehrenfels.” 

“ I daresay,” said the merchant, “ that I can give the reason for this apparently 
reckless visit to Ehrenfels. You were in want of gold, the five hundred thalers 
being spent.” ’ 

“You areright, and I received it without the waste talk I have been compelled 
to spend on the present occasion.” 

“* May I ask your object in going down the river, instead of turning to 
Frankfort ? ” : 

“T had become interested in my prison, and had studied methods by which 
it could be successfully attacked. I knew my father allowed the Barons to over- 
ride him, and I wondered if his wisdom was greater than I thought. Probably, said 
I to myself, he knew their castles to be impregnable, but with the curiosity of youth 
I desired to form an opinion of my own. I therefore lodged as a wayfarer at every 
castle to which I could gain admittance, making friends with some underling and 
getting a bed on occasion in the stables, although I often lodged within the castle 
itself. Thus I came to the belief, which I have brought to you, that assisted by 
twenty fearless men I can capture any castle on the Rhine with the exception of 
three. And now, Herr Goebel, I have said to you all I intend to say. Do you 
discredit my story ?” 

The merchant gazed curiously at the young man for some time without making 
any reply, then he said : 

** You think I believe you ? ” 

“ Frankly, I do not.” 

“If I am unable to give you the gold, I can at least furnish you with some 
good advice. Set up as poet, good Master Roland, and weave for our delectation 
some stories of the Rhine. I think your imagination, if cultivated, would give 
you a high place among the romancers of our time.” 

With a patience that Herr Goebel had not expected, Roland replied : 

“It grieves me to return empty-handed to my twenty friends who last night 
bade me a very confident adieu.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly they will be disappointed, but I shrewdly suspect my 
thousand thalers would not go towards the prosecuting of the expedition you have 
outlined, but rather in feasting and in wine.” 

“Again you are in the right. It is unfortunate that I am so often com- 
pelled to corroborate your statements, when all the acumen with which you credit 
my mind is turned towards the task of proving that you are a purse-proud fool, 
puffed up in your own conceit, and as short-sighted as an owl in the summer sunlight. 
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However, let us hold to our text. If what I said had been true, although, of course, 
you know it isn’t, you have nevertheless enough common-sense to be aware that 
I would certainly show a pardonable reluctance about visiting my father’s palace. 
It is thronged with spies of the Archbishop, and although as I have said, I am 
not very well known, there is a chance that one or another might recognise me, 
ind then, almost instantly, a man on a swift horse would be on his way to 
Mayence. If I knew that I had been discovered, I should return at once to 
Ehrenfels, and reach there before an investigation was held. But my twenty 
comrades would wait for me in vain. Nevertheless, I shall venture into the Saalhof 
this very afternoon, and I shall bring to you a letter written by my mother certify- 
ing that am herson. Would that convince you ? ” 

“Yes; if I was sure the signature was genuine.” 

“ Ah, there you go again. Always a loophole!” 

The young man spoke in accents of such genuine despair that his host was 
touched in spite of his incredulity. 

“Look you here,” he said, bending across the table. “ There is, of course, 
one chance in ten thousand that you are Prince Roland... I have never seen the 
signature of the Empress, and such a missive could easily be forged by a scholar, 
which I take you to be. If, then, you wish to convince me, as undoubtedly you 
do, ’ll put before you a test that will be greatly to your advantage, and which I 
will accept without the loophole.” 

“In heaven’s name, let’s hear what it is.” 

“There is something that you cannot forge, and that is the Great Seal of the 
Realm, attached to all documents signed by the Emperor.” 

“IT have had no dealings with-my father for years,” cried the young man. 
I have not even seen him these many months past. I can obtain the signature of 
my mother to anything I like to write, but not that of my father.” 

“Patience, patience,” said the merchant, holding up his hand. “ Tis well 
known that the Empress can bend the Emperor to her will when she chooses to 
exert it. You see, in spite of all you have said, I am taking it for granted that you 
are the Prince, otherwise ’twere useless to waste time in this talk. You display 
all the confidence of youth in speaking of the exploits you propose, and, indeed, 
it is cheering for a middle-aged person like myself to meet one so confident of any- 
thing in these pessimistic days. But have you considered what will happen if 
something goes wrong during one of your raids ? ” 

“‘ Nothing can go wrong. I feel no fear on that score.” 

“TI thought as much. Very well, I will tell you what can go wrong. Some 
Baron may entrap you and your score, and forthwith he will hang you all from his 
battlements. It is but common sense to prevent such a termination, if it be possible. 
Therefore seek out the Empress. Tell her that you and your twenty companions 
are about to embark on an enterprise greatly beneficial to the land. Say that you 
go incognito and that even should you fail, ’twill bring no discredit to your royal 
house. But point out the danger of which I have forewarned you. Ask her to 
get the signature of the King attached to a safe-conduct, together with the device 
of the Great Seal ; then if the Baron who captures you cannot read, he will still 
know the potency of the picture, and as there is no loophole to my acceptance of 
this proof, I will for your convenience, and for my own protection, write the 
safe-conduct on as sound a bit of parchment as ever was signed in the Palace.” 

Saying this, Herr Goebel rose, and went to a desk in a corner of the room, where 
he sat down and indited the memorial he had outlined, which, after sprinkling it 
with sand, he presented to Roland, who read : 

“ These presents are to warn him to whom they are presented, that Roland the 
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bearer is my son, and that what he has done has been done with my sanction, there- 
fore he and his twenty comrades are to be held scatheless, pending an appeal to me 
in my capital city of Frankfort.” 

** Whomsoever disobeys this instrument, forfeits his own life, and that of his 
family and followers, while his possessions will be confiscated by the State.” 

Roland frowned. 

“ Doesn’t it please you ?” asked Herr Goebel, all his suspicions returning. 

“‘ Well, it seems to me rather a plebeian action to attack a man’s castle, and 
then if captured crawl behind a drastic threat like this.” 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders. 

“Thatis a sentimentai objection, but of course you need not use the document 
unless you wish to do so, though I think if you see twenty-one looped ropes dangling 
in the air, your hesitation will vanish. Oh! not on your own account,” cried Herr 
Goebel, at a sign of dissent from his visitor, “‘ but because of those twenty fine 
young fellows who are doubtless waiting to drink wine with you.” 

“That is true,” said Roland, with a sigh, folding up the stiff parchment, opening 
his cloak, and thrusting it under his belt, standing up as he did this. 

“‘ Bring me that parchment, bearing the Emperor’s signature and the Great 
Seal, and you will find the golden coins awaiting you.” 

“Very well. At what time this evening would it please you to admit me ? ” 

“1 shall be ready for you when the Cathedral clock strikes ten. Friends of 
mine are coming to-night, but they are not likely to stop so late; merely a few 
handshakes, and a few cups of wine.” 

With this the long conference ended and the aged servitor in the hall showed 
Roland out into the Fahrgasse. 

As the young man proceeded down the Weckmarkt into the Saalgasse, he 
muttered to himself : 

“ The penurious old scoundrel ! God keep me in future from dealing with such ! 
To the very last he suspects me of being a forger, and has written this with his 
own hand, doubtless filling it with secret marks. Still, perhaps it is as well to 
possess such a safeguard. This is my loophole out of the coming enterprise. I 
fear we are all cowards, noble and merchant alike.” 

He walked slowly past the city front of the Palace, cogitating some means 
of entering without revealing his identity, but soon found that even this casual 
scrutiny made him an object of suspicion. He could not risk being accosted, for, 
if taken to the guard room and questioned; searched, perhaps, and the sword 
found on him, a complication would arise adding materially to the difficulties 
already in his way, so quickening his pace, he passed through the Fahrthor, and 
so to the bank of the river, where he saw that the side of the Saalhof fronting the Main 
was guarded merely by one or two sentries, for the mob could not gather on the 
surface of the waters, as it gathered on the cobblestones of the Saalgasse and the 
Fahrthor. 

Retracing his steps, the Prince walked rapidly until he came to the bridge, 
advancing to the iron cross which commemorates the fowl sacrificed to the devil, 
as the first living creature who ventured upon that ancient structure. Here he 
leaned against the parapet, gazed at the river fagade of the Palace, and studied 
his problem. 
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BATH: PAST AND PRESENT 


By. J. R. E. 


ey HE origin of Bath, like that of most other very ancient cities, 
‘2 is shrouded in mystery, though for many centuries it bore 
iy the mantle of a very pathetic and romantic legend, which, 
having been recorded as sedate history, lingered long in the 
minds of the Bath people. Indeed, so interesting is the 
fable, and so inextricably is it bound up with the traditions 
of the city, that it commands a place in everything that is 

written about this “ King of the Spas.” 

Prince Bladud was the son of Lud Hudibras, who 
was said to have reigned over Britain foi thirty-nine years. By some misfortune 
the prince was attacked by the terrible disease of leprosy, and his father’s courtiers, 
with the nobility and gentry 
who attended the court, fear- 
ing infection, petitioned the 
King to bandish hisson. To 
this Hudibras ultimately had 
to consent; but before leav- 
ing the Palace the Queen in 
her grief and anguish gave 
her only son a ring as a token 
by which she should know 
him should he ever be cured 
of his loathsome disease, and 
should they ever meet again. 

The young prince, chagrined 
and hurt by the clamour of 
his father’s courtiers, lost no 
time but started off unpro- 
vided on his lonely journey, 
when he came across a shep- 
herd feeding his flocks on the 
downs, and entering into con- 
versation with him, they 
agreed to exchange clothes, 
so that the noble youth might 
obtain similar employment. 
He applied to a swineherd, 
who lived at a place where 
Keynsham afterwards stood, 
and from him he obtained the 
care of adrove of pigs. These 
he, however, soon infected 
with leprosy, and in order to PRINCE BLADUD DISCOVERS THE HOT SPRINGS, 
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conceal the fact from his master, he suggested driving his charge across the 
river Avon to the woods on the slopes of the neighbouring hills, there to fatten 
on acorns. Having gained the confidence of his employer, through his honesty 
and good behaviour, the 
proposal was agreed to, 
and the young princely 
pig-drover set out one fine 
morning, crossing a shal- 
low part of the Avon, 
which he afterwards 
named Swineford. Here 
the whole drove of pigs, 
as if seized with a frenzy, 
made a mad rush up the 
valley by the side of the 
STATE ENTRY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH INTO BATH (CARTOON FOR river until they came to a 
TAPESTRY AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION). marshy piece of land 
where hot springs boiled 
up through the earth. So pleased were the pigs wallowing in this warm, 
oozy bed, that Bladud could not induce them to leave it, until finally 
overcome by hunger he tempted them by strewing a satchel of acorns before 
them, and thus drew them off to a place where he made “distinct crues” 
for them to liein and where hecared for them by day and night. This place, from its 
number of crues, took the name of Swineswick, but he was not long here before he 
lost one of his best sows, which, during one of his daily excursions into the woods 
in search of food, had strayed from the herd. After a week’s fruitless search he 
happened to be passing the hot ‘ 
springs, where he suddenly saw the aS 
animal wandering in the mire. Hav- y 
ing secured and washed her he found ih 
her completely cured of the leprosy. 
Astonished and gratified with the 
discovery he determined to try the 
hot waters as an experiment in his 
own case, and divesting himself of his 
clothes he plunged in, and finding 
much relief, determined to repeat the 
operation night and morning in the Ps 
hope of a complete cure. This he © bes * PAS stanentt i 
eventually obtained for himself, as rp a " pon iP 
well as his pigs, by constant use of the mY Se a. 
hot springs, and he determined upon ‘} 4 ape ia 
returning with his herd to his master, : 
openly telling him the whole story of = +~==S=E* 
his former disorder and his true posi- - = 
tion as son of the King. The master, yee 
incredulous, attributed the tale to his bee 
servant’s madness, but consented to 
go with him to the King’s Palace in 
order to test the truth of the extraordinary revelation, Bladud promising in the 
meantime that when he came to the Crown he would “ make him a gentleman 
and give him an estate suitable to his dignity.” Having made all due preparations 
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for the journey they started, and on reaching the Palace the prince seized the first 
opportunity of making his presence known to his mother, the Queen. This came 
soon, during a public dinner at which his royal parents were present. He slipped 
the ring into a glass of wine that was presented te the Queen, which she found, 
on emptying the glass, and on recognising it, she instantly cried out with rapture, 
‘Where is Bladud, my child?” At these words, amidst the consternation of the 
whole assembly, the prince made his way through the crowd, and prostrating himself 
before his royal parents, he was thereupon, to the great astonishment and satis- 
faction of his master, received by them and all the nobles present, thovgh in his 
shepherd’s clothes, with the utmost transports of joy, as the heir-apparent to the 
British Crown; but could not he prevailed upon to tell where or how he got his 
cure. After this Bladud went to Greece to study philosophy, mathematics and 
necromancy for some eleven years, and on his return helped his father in the govern- 
ment of the country, until the latter’s death, when he ascended the Throne, and 
removed to the hot springs “ and made cisterns about them,” building himself a 
palaceand houses for the courtiers, making it the capital seat of the British Kings 
under the name of Caerbern. He gave his old master, the swineherd, a handsome 
estate with a mansion-house, which he settled on him and his heirs for ever.' 5 : 

Having established his Court on the site where Bath now stands, King Bladud 
applied himself to study, for he had the name of being very learned and a genius, 
but so vain did he become through the flattery and praises of his admiring people, 
that according to the learned historian Leland, he conceived the idea of wishing 
them “ to adore and worship him and be considered by them a god.” With. this 
view he invented wings to fly with, “ and gave out that he would on a certain day 
ascend into the air, and traverse its trackless regions in the manner of a bird.” 
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In the attempt he fell down upon a temple erected at Solsbury, and broke his 
neck to the grief of his subjects, after a reign of twenty years. Such is the legend 
of the foundation of Bath, and I should think the first recorded attempt at aviation. 

There is little proof that Bath was a place 
of settled habitation before the coming of the 
Romans. The ancient Britons before this 
period led a purely pastoral life, wandering to 
and fro in the interior of the country seeking 
for the best pasturage for their flocks. 
Therefore it may fairly be assumed that the 
Romans were the real foundeis of Bath about 
the year A.p. 43, during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, when they landed under the 
command of Aulus Plautius, an able general, 
supported by Vespasian, and his brother 
Sabinus. Claudius himself came over immediately after, and the walls, 
having been built for the purposes of defence (a small remnant of them can 
be seen opposite the hospital to-day) the Emperor no doubt gave orders to 
commence the construction of the baths on an elaborate scale, for we have it 
on authority “ the Baths were the first publick buildings erected by the Romans 
within the Walls.”* Some years ago coins of the Emperor Claudius (41-54 a.p.) 
and others of later date, were found in the city during excavations. There is no 
doubt the Romans expended great labour and wealth in the building of the baths, 
the handsome and interesting ruins of which, thanks to comparatively recent efforts 
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of the Corporation, have been as far as possible preserved. The Romans retired 
from Bath in 410 a.p., and the Welsh yielded it to the West Saxons, who plundered 


* (The Corporation of Bath have published a delightful coloured handbook about the city 
and its baths. The Director of the Grand Pump Room tells me that he will send this book 
with pleasure to any enquirer who cares to send a postcard.) 
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and destroyed it about the year 577. But they again in their turn had to give it 
up to Offa, King of Mercia, some eighty years later, who rebuilt the Church of St 
Peter. King Edgar was crowned here by Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the 11th of May, 973, as the first King of United , 

England, amidst great pomp. Next the Danes destroyed 

the city, and it passed through other vicissitudes until 

the reign of Richard the First, when Bath and its privileges 

were transferred to the Crown, and the King granted it 

its first Charter as a free borough, a.p. 1189. This was 

signed at Dover, only four days before Richard left for 

Normandy. Henry VI. and Queen Elizabeth also granted 

Bath charters Queen Elizabeth visited the town in 

person, when she was driven, or rather carried, in from 

Kelston, where she was visiting her godson, Sir John 

Harington. During the Civil War it was the scene of many 

encounters. Queen Anne (1702) and Prince George of 

Denmark, however, made the city their place of residence — 

for many years, and in consequence of this it soon became we panied iaicene 
a place of fashion, and its natural attractions made it very RADIUM. 

popular. In 1728 John Wood, the architect, commenced 

building the Queen’s Square, the Circus, and other parts of the city, which 
added much to its natural beauty and induced the fashionable people of 
England to visit it. The famous “Beau Nash” took a considerable part, 
if not the principal, in popularising the place. He became Master of the 
Ceremonies at the Assembly Rooms in 1704, and by his clever management and 
great dash he made it the rendezvous of all the notabilities of the day. Indeed, 
Bath can boast of associations that few other cities can lay claim to. Amongst 
her distinguished visitors at different periods appear the names of some of the greatest 
men of their time, to wit, Chatham, Pitt, Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Nelson, Duke of York (brother of George III.), Clive, Wordsworth, Sheridan, Walter 
Scott, Chesterfield, the Linleys, James Quin, General Wolfe, Lord Clare, Gains- 
borough, Charles Dickens, and many others too numerous to mention. All sorts, 
classes and conditions of men at every period would seem to have appreciated the 
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very?great natural advantages that Bath has enjoyed as her birthright. It would 
appear from historical records that after the departure of the Romans the splendour 
of their luxurious life and the glory of their martial rule gave place to periodic scenes 
of devastation and rvin, when the city correspondingly fell into decay, for Elizabeth, 
as instance, was displeased with the squalor she beheld on her visit to Bath in 1591. 
Indeed, Bath seems to have been badly governed, and according to several authorities 
quoted by Ware, extremely rowdy until the coming of one Richard Nash (styled 
the Beau), who one fine morning arrived by coach in Bath practically penniless, 
without any recommendation except pure cheek. He had left Oxford “ suddenly,’ 
liquidating his indebtedness to his bursar by leaving behind him a fiddle, a pair 
of boots, a book of plays, and a tobacco-box. He tried the Army and the Bar, 
neither of which suited him,so he came to Bath,no doubt, hearing that it was a 
rising place, or perhaps having heard of its famous ballroom, which reeked of tobacco 
and in which men danced in muddy riding boots and spurs and ladies danced in 
aprons. Be this as it may, he came, and he altered it all, first by making suggestions 
which were eagerly adopted, and soon he was put in control of the Pump Room, 
which was opened under his auspices. Before this the waters had been drunk in the 
open air, but Dr. Oliver published a pamphlet calling attention to the urgent need 
of such a building, and it was begun in 1704 and finished in 1706. It was enlarged 
in 1757, but the whole structure was pulled down in 1796 and rebuilt as it now 
stands. Beau Nash soon became the uncrowned King of Bath, and he formed 
different laws and regulations for the proper conducting of the place, which no one 
dare violate. On one occasion it is said a peer entered the ballroom in top-boots 
and spurs. “The Beau ” at once noticed it, and approaching him, with the utmost 
suavity, quietly and politely reminded his lordship that he had forgotten to bring his 

horse. On another occasion a royal princess, when the ball was o ver, asked him to 
permit of another dance, but with a profound bow and the manncrs of a courtier 
he declined to accede to her request, saying that the laws of Bath could not be 
infringed. 
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THE PUMP ROOM TO-DAY. 











Adjoining the Pump Room are the Baths. The old Roman baths were doubtless 
destroyed during the Saxon invasion of the city and were covered in by the debris, 
for Ceawlin of Wessex, in 577, reduced the city to ruins. King Osric, in 676, did 
something to restore the place, but its splendour, of the Roman period, had gone. 
He visited the baths and founded a religious house, while a century later King 
Offa moved his Court here, and according to Warne, Athelstan and Edgar, as well 
as most of the Saxon Kings, took advantage of the baths, such as they were. 
John de Villula 1ebuilt the city and baths, and established his episcopal seat here, 
having purchased the Bishopric of Wells from William IJ. He next purchased 
Bath, including the Abbey, the Mint, and the baths, from Rufus for 500 marks. 
The ecclesiastical authorities thence controlled them, for in 1235 a process was issued 
to the Sheriff by the Exchequer to levy {13 11s. on the prior and monks, the amount 
being an estimate for repairing the King’s houses and the King’s bath, for according 
to the stipulation these were always to be kept fit for the use of the Royal Family 
when at Bath. In the end of the sixteenth century the baths were vested in the 
Corporation by Elizabeth’s Charter, and shortly afterwards the Cross and Hot 
Baths were rebuilt, having fallen into decay. About the same time a new bath was 
built by the liberality of an individual who purchased a piece of the Priory ground 
that was for sale and erected a cistern for the vse of the poor. It adjcined the 
King’s Bath, and became known as the Queen’s Bath, under the following circvm- 
stances: “ As Anne, the Queen of James I., was bathing in the King’s Bath, there 
arose at the bottom of the cistern, just by the side of her Majesty, a flame of fire, 
like a candle, which had no sooner ascended to the top of the water than it spread 
itself upon the surface in a large circle of light, and then became extinct.” The 
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Queen was so frightened, however, that she would never use the King’s Bath again, 
and betook herself to the New Bath, from which time it became known as the Queen’s 
Bath. Mary, Queen of James II., also used the Baths in 1687. 





FACSIMILE OF CHARTER GRANTED TO 
BATH, 7TH DECEMBER, I189, BY 
RICHARD I. 


Photo by Hugh Blaker, Esq. 











This article will be continued in next month’s issue, bringing the history of the 
City up to the present time. Among many other illustrations, will be reproduced 
some of Rowlandson’s quaint and curious sketches. There will also be a short account 
of some of those special industries which have helped to make the city what it is at 
Water direct from the 
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the present day, such as, for instance, the bottling of “ Sulis’ 
the Springs, by Messrs. Cater, Stoffell and Fortt ; the romantic history of the Bath 
Oliver biscuit, from its invention by Dr. Oliver in the 18th Century, to the present 
day, for it is still manufactured by Messrs. Fortt from the identical recipe. Also there 
is something to be said about “Bath Buns,” and about another important industry 
which belongs to Bath, namely, the manufacture of Plasticine. I have to thank Mr. 
Fohn Hatton, the director of the Baths, for the use of many blocks, Mr. F. F. Meehan, 
for his kind assistance, and Messrs. Lewis Brothers for some of the. illustrations, 
reproduced from a series of hand-coloured prints published in their fine shilling Album 
entitled “ Bath: The English Rome.” 
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“iT IS A PRINCE OF ROBBERS YOU ARE,” SAID HERR GOEBEL. 





